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Eureka Fire Hose 


( N THE fire-lines where dependability counts—Paragon 
and the other famous brands of Eureka Fire Hose have 
been known for their unfailing service for over fifty years. 


Buy GOOD Hose. Stop jeopardizing the efficiency of 
your department with purchases of second-grade hose. 
GOOD fire hose is an investment in safety—cheap hose can 


only be a liability. 


Trade = Mark 
Sf 


Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. 


50 Church Street New York City 
Atlanta Columbus Des Moines Los Angeles 
Boston Dallas Detroit Minneapolis 
Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia 
Portland Syracuse 











Entered as 2nd-class matter at Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 1923, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Alabama 
Gadsden 9:125 F °27 9:884 D °27 


Arkansas 
Ft. Smith 9:57 Ja "27 


California 

Alameda 9:775 O ‘27 

Alhambra 9:775 O °'27 9:734 S °27 
) 


Berkeley 9:54 Ja '27 9:368 Ap "27 9:467 My ‘27 9:463 
Ag °27 9:658 Ag °27 9:718 S °27 9:775 O °27 

Burbank 9:612 Jy °27 9:614 Jy °27 

Burlingame 9:663 Ag °27 

Compton 9:838 N ‘27 

Coronado 9:54 Ja °27 

Fillmore 9:467 My '27 

Long Beach 9:397 Ap °27 

Los Angeles 9:656 Ag °27 9:690 S ‘27 

Monterey County 9:610 Jy °27 

Oakland 9:610 Jy °27 9:886 D ‘27 

Pacific Grove 9:541 Je "27 9:736 S °27 

Palo Alto 9:541 Je "27 9:612 Jy °27 

Pasadena 9:54 Ja °'27 9:396 Ap °27 9:467 My ‘27 9:658 
Ag °27 9:786 O °27 9:726 S °27 9:856 D °27 

Porterville 9:65 Ja "27 9:541 Je °27 


Redding 9:39 Ja °27 

Sacramento 9:55 Ja °27 9:379 Ap ‘'27 
9:801 N ‘27 

San Diego 9:55 Ja °27 9:397 Ap °27 

San Leandro 9:888 D °27 

San Mateo 9:467 My '27 9:881 D °2 

Santa Barbara 9:63 Ja '27 9:127 F °27 

Santa 9:336 Mr °27 

South Pasadena 9:659 Ag °27 9:7 

Stockton 9:55 Ja °27 9:658 Ag ‘27 


9:658 Ag ‘27 


9:892 D °27 


Cruz 


Canada 

Brandon 9:284 Mr '27 9:775 O '27 
Lethbridge 9:788 O '27 D ’27 
Niagara Falls 9:399 Ap '27 9:880 D °27 


9:91 


England 9:61 Ja ‘2 


Shawinigan Falls 9:336 Mr °27 
Temiskaming 9:468 My °27 
Victoria 9:129 F "27 

Westmount 9:399 Ap °27 

9:326 Mr ‘27 

Winnipeg 9:125 F '27 9:541 Je '27 
Woodstock 9:542 Je °27 


Windsor 


Colorado 


Boulder 9:55 Ja °27 
N °27 

Colorado Springs 9:397 Ap °27 9:879 D °27 

Grand Junction 9:55 Ja '27 9:381 Ap °27 9:379 Ap "27 
9:659 Ag °27 9:726 S °27 

Loveland 9:663 Ag ‘27 

Manitou 9:886 D °'27 

9:397 Ap ‘27 


9:397 Ap’27 9:659 Ag ‘27 9:825 


Montrose 9:827 N °27 


Connecticut 


New London 9:318 Mr "27 9:398 Ap °27 9:468 My ‘27 


9:827 N °27 


Delaware 


Wilmington 9:890 D '27 


Florida 


Bradenton 9:406 Ap ‘27 

Brooksville 9:788 O ‘27 

Clearwater 9:775 O "27 9:879 D °27 

Daytona Beach 9:116 F ‘27 9:399 Ap "27 9:468 My °27 
9:720 S "27 9:879 D °27 

Deland 9:50 Ja °27 

Fernandina 9:734 S ‘27 9:892 D °27 9:879 D ‘27 

Ft. Lauderdale 9:776 O ‘27 9:826 N °27 9:892 D ‘27 

Ft. Myers 9:539 Je ‘27 

Ft. Pierce 9:116 F °27 9:468 My °27 

Gainesville 9:116 F" 27 9:469 My °27 9:736 S '27 9:788 
O °27 
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Hastings 9:732 S '27 9:781 O ’27 lowa Falls 9:836 N °'27 

Hollywood 9:61 Ja '27 9:539 Je '27 9:826 N ’27 Mason City 9:122 F ‘27 9:336 Mr °'27 9:542 Je "27 
Jacksonville 9:469 My °’27 9:724 S °27 9:777 O °27 | 
Kissimmee 9:371 Ap °27 Red Oak 9:476 My °27 

Lake Alfred 9:469 My '27 9:540 Je '27 9:884 D °27 Stuart 9:330 Mr °27 

Lakeland 9:39 Ja "27 9:736 S °27 Waterloo 9:890 D ‘27 

Largo 9:880 D '27 

Melbourne 9:116 F 27 9:880 D '27 Ireland 

Miami 9:116 F "27 9:399 Ap °27 9:442 My '27 9:539 Dublin 9:123 F °27 

Je °27 9:924 S '27 9:777 O °27 9:827 N °'27 9:786 : : 

O '27 K , 
Miami Beach 9:117 F ’27 9:777 O '27 9:827 N ’27 Kansas 
Moore Haven 9:50 Ja °27 Atchison 9:718 S '27 
Palatka 9:61 Ja °27 Coffeyville 9:660 Ag °27 
Palm Beach 9:726 S '27 9:880 D ’27 Concordia 9:330 Mr °27 i 
Plant City 9:129 F °27 9:828 N °'27 Hoisington 9:466 My °27 9:542 Je '27 
St. Augustine 9:659 Ag '27 9:728 S '27 9:881 D '27 Independence 9:884 D °'27 
St. Petersburg 9:129 F °'27 9:612 Jy °27 Junction City 9:459 My °27 M 
South Jacksonville 9:406 Ap °’27 Kansas City 9:805 N °27 9:781 O '27 
Stuart 9:117 F °27 9:539 Je '27 9:779 O °27 Newton 9:474 My ‘27 
Tampa 9:117 F '27 9:399 Ap °27 9:668 Ag °27 9:829 Ottawa 9:59 Ja ‘27 9:122 F ‘27 

N °27 9:881 D °27 Paola 9:412 Ap °27 
West Palm Beach 9:118 F '27 9:399 Ap ’27 9:474 My St. John 9:888 D ’27 : M 

’27 9:539 Je '27 9:606 Jy ’27 9:779 O °27 9:830 N Topeka 9:469 My °27 

"27 Wichita 9:616 Jy '27 9:780 O 27 
Winter Haven 9:614 Jy °'27 9:780 O '27 9:881 D ’27 Winfield 9:660 Ag °'27 

G Kentucky , 
Georgia Catlettsburg 9:663 Ag °27 N 
Atlanta 9:125 F °27 9:406 Ap °27 9:612 Jy °27 Covington 9:832 N ‘27 
Augusta 9:125 F "27 9:663 Ag '27 9:780 O '27 Lexington 9:408 Ap '27 9:732 S °27 9:834 N '27 9 :88%6 
Brunswick 9:116 F '27 9:31. Mr °27 D '27 
Columbus 9:720 S '27 9:879 D ’27 Paris 9:469 My °27 N 
East Point 9:884 D ‘27 Pikeville 9:782 O °'27 
Griffin 9:468 My °27 Piperville 9:330 Mr ‘27 
Macon 9:408 Ap °'27 
Rome 9:399 Ap °27 M N 
Thomasville 9:892 D ‘27 Maine 
Bar Harbor 9:402 Ap ‘27 
I Portland 9:50 Ja '27 9:468 My °27 | 
Illinois Rumford 9:474 My °27 
Berwyn 9:830 N ‘27 Rumford Falls 9:726 S °27 
Evanston 9:59 Ja °27 9:469 My °27 Westbrook 9:402 Ap ‘27 
Glencoe 9:466 My °27 9:668 Ag °'27 N 
Highland Park 9:469 My 27 Massachusetts , 
Hinsdale 9:318 Mr °27 Attleboro 9:324 Mr °27 
Naperville 9:59 Ja °27 Easthampton 9:324 Mr ‘27 Ni 
Park Ridge 9:734 S °27 Falmouth 9:324 Mr "27 9:474 My °27 
Paris 9:59 Ja '27 9:736 S "27 Mansfield 9:50 Ja ‘27 
Wheaton 9:122 F °27 Milford 9:541 Je °27 
Winnetka 9:565 Jy °27 Williamstown 9 :663 Ag ‘27 
Zion 9:330 Mr °27 9:541 Je '27 Michigan 
Indiana . Albion 9:718 S '27 9:786 O °27 9:890 D ’27 
Anderson 9:410 Ap °'27 Alma 9:614 Jy '27 | 
Evansville 9:59 Ja '27 9:472 My '27 9:541 Je '27 9:832 Berkeley 9:662 Ag ‘27 ) 

N ’27 Dearborn 9:836 N ’'27 | 
Indianapolis 9:614 Jy "27 9:722 S °27 East Grand Rapids 9:736 S ‘27 | 
Lafayette 9:122 F '27 Escanaba 9:52 Ja °27 9:659 Ag '27 9:776 O ’27 } 
Michigan City 9:659 Ag ‘27 9:777 O 27 9:880 D °27 Ferndale 9:320 Mr '27 9:836 N '27 
Muncie 9:734 § '27 Flint 9:884 D '27 
New Albany 9:838 N ’27 Fremont 9:127 F °'27 ; 
Richmond 9:81 F °27 9:836 N °27 Gladstone 9:720 S "27 9:826 N ‘27 
Terre Haute 9:734 S °27 Grand Haven 9:826 N °27 
Valparaiso 9:612 Jy ’27 9:784 O °27 Grand Rapids 9:49 Ja ‘27 9:52 Ja '27 9:466 My Zi 
West Terre Haute 9:330 Mr °'27 Grosse Point Park 9:122 F '27 

Hazel Park 9:662 Ag '27 
lowa Huntington Woods 9:127 F °’27 
Clarinda 9:474 My °27 Iron River 9:466 My °27 
Council Bluffs 9:780 O ’'27 Ironwood 9:49 Ja °27 9:466 My '27 
Dubuque 9:49 Ja '27 9:92 F '27 9:318 Mr °27 9:645 Ag Kalamazoo 9:474 My °27 
"27 9:683 S °27 Manistee 9:838 N ‘27 


Fredericksburg 9:732 S °27 Manistique 9:466 My ’27 9:659 Ag '27 9:827 N '27 
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Maryville 9:467 My ‘27 

Mount Clements 9:59 Ja ‘27 

Muskegon 9:49 Ja ‘27 

Oak Park 9:662 Ag ‘27 9:736 S °27 
Ontonagan 9:662 Ag "27 9:834 N °'27 
Oswosso 9:888 D °'27 

Plymouth 9:474 My ‘27 

St. Joseph 9:59 Ja °'27 

Sturgis 9:614 Jy ‘27 

Three Rivers 9:829 N °27 9:838 N ‘27 


Minnesota 
Albert Lea 9:541 Je °27 
Hibbing 9:732 S ‘27 
Lexington 9:664 Ag °27 
Marshall 9:664 Ag ‘27 
White Bear Lake 9:396 Ap "27 9:412 Ap °27 


Missouri 
Kansas City 9:14 Ja '27 9:49 Ja '27 9:52 Ja '27 9:396 
Ap °27 9:827 N °27 9:880 D "27 
St. Joseph 9:610 Jy °27 


Montana 
Bozeman 9:659 Ag ‘27 
Missoula 9:663 Ag °27 


N 
Nebraska 
Alliance 9:49 Ja "27 9:467 My °27 9:825 N ’27 
Lincoln 9:332 Mr ‘27 9:541 Je "27 9:886 D °'27 
Omaha 9:664 Ag ‘27 


New Hampshire 
Claremont 9:472 My °27 
Wolfeboro 9:122 F °27 


New Jersey 
Burlington 9:610 Jy °27 
Cape May 9:468 My ‘27 
Englewood 9:610 Jy °27 
Keansburg 9:542 Je "27 9:605 Jy °27 9:722 S " 
Newark 9:782 O °27 
Rutherford 9:402 Ap °27 
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New Mexico 
Albuquerque 9:397 Ap °2 
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New York 

Albion 9:123 F °27 

Auburn 9:63 Ja "27 9:314 Mr '27 9:468 My °27 9:605 
Jy ’27 9:668 Ag '27 9:788 O °27 9:890 D 27 

Buffalo 9:57 Ja °27 9:324 Mr °27 9:830 N °'27 9:884 
D '27 

Canandaigua 9:406 Ap °27 

Freeport 9:884 D °27 

Glenn Falls 9:664 Ag °27 

Herkimer 9:834 N ‘27 

Kingston 9:664 Ag °27 

Long Beach 9:614 Jy '27 9:788 O °27 

Newark 9:123 F °'27 

New Rochelle 9:406 Ap °'27 9:782 O °27 9:834 N ’27 

New York City 9:123 F °27 

Niagara Falls 9:50 Ja "27 9:398 Ap '27 9:316 Mr "27 
9:724 S °27 9:777 O °27 

Park Hills 9:782 O '27 

Port Jervis 9:406 Ap °27 

Rochester, 9:778 O "27 9:880 D '27 9:783 O °27 9:892 D 
"27 9:468 My 27 

Saranac Lake 9:664 Ag ‘27 

Utica 9:784 O '27 

Watertown 9:779 O '27 9:830 N '27 9:316 Mr ’27 9:468 

My °27 
Yonkers 9:406 Ap °27 


New Zealand 
Taumarunui 9:398 Ap "27 


North Carolina 

Asheville 9:57 Ja "27 9:324 Mr ‘27 

Charlotte 9:730 S °27 9:780 O °27 

Durham 9:118 F "27 9:399 Ap ‘27 9:467 My "27 9:720 
S '27 9:776 O °'27 9:826 N °27 

Elizabeth City 9:118 F '27 9:720 S °27 

Gastonia 9:118 F '27 9:776 O °'27 

Greensboro 9:722 S °'27 9:776 O "27 9:880 D °27 

Hendersonville 9:122 F "27 

Hickory 9:614 Jy °27 9:776 O °27 

High Point 9:722 S °27 9:826 N ‘27 

Monroe 9:122 F ‘27 9:408 Ap ‘27 

Rocky Mount 9:122 F °27 9:326 Mr "27 9:614 Jy °27 
9:778 O °27 9:881 D "27 

Salisbury 9:336 Mr ‘27 9:668 Ag ‘27 

Selma 9:408 Ap ‘27 


0 


Ohio 

Ashtabula 9:54 Ja "27 9:61 Ja °27 

Bay Village 9:334 Mr °27 

Cincinnati 9:21 Ja’ 27 9:320 Mr 27 9:49 Ja "27 9:569 
Jy °27 9:607 Jy "27 9:720 S '27 9:749 O "27 9:776 O "27 
9:825 N °27 9:859 D °27 

Cleveland 9:54 Ja '27 9:85 F °27 9:322 Mr "27 9:720 
S 27 9:775 O °27 9:825 N °27 

Dayton 9:322 Mr '27 9:578 Je "27 9:631 Ag "27 9:826 N 
27 

East Cleveland 9:49 Ja "27 9:54 Ja "27 9:322 Mr ‘27 
9:720 S °’27 

Euclid Village 9:122 F ‘27 

Geneva 9:732 S °27 

Hamilton 9:884 D °27 

Lima 9:827 N ’'27 

Lorain 9:886 D °27 

Medina 9:782 O °27 

Minerva 9:663 Ag °27 

Painesville 9:54 Ja °27 

Piqua 9:412 Ap °27 

Portsmouth 9:834 N ‘27 

Rocky River 9:663 Ag °27 

Springfield 9:444 My '27 9:728 S °27 

Toledo 9:122 F °27 9:334 Mr °27 9:472 My ‘27 9:881 
D ’27 9:784 O °27 9:892 D °27 

Van Wert 9:734 S '27 9:890 D °'27 

Warren 9:734 S °’27 9:788 O '27 

Westerville 9:540 Je "27 9:728 S "27 9:786 O '27 9:830 
N °27 


Oklahoma 
Altus 9:326 Mr °'27 
Ardmore 9:52 Ja °27 9:118 F °27 9:775 O °27 
Bartlesville 9:408 Ap 27 9:474 My °27 9:825 N °27 
Chickasha 9:122 F '27 9:476 My °27 9:326 Mr ‘27 
Duncan 9:118 F °27 9:399 Ap °’27 
Durant 9:59 Ja °27 
El Reno 9:467 My '27 9:720 S ’27 9:879 D °'27 
Enid 9:326 Mr °27 9:408 Ap °27 
Frederick 9:326 Mr "27 9:832 N °27 
Grandfield 9:720 S ‘27 
Guthrie 9:122 F 27 9:328 Mr "27 9:408 Ap "27 
Holdenville 9:781 O °27 9:834 N °27 
McAlester 9:52 Ja "27 9:467 
Madill 9:399 Ap °27 
Mangum 9:777 O ‘27 
Muskogee 9:777 O °'27 9:880 D "27 
Norman 9:614 Jy ‘27 
Oklahoma City 9:31 Ja "27 9:118 F °27 9:400 Ap °27 

9:467 My °27 9:614 Jy °27 9:660 Ag "27 9:726 S °27 

Okmulgee 9:778 O °27 
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Knoxville 9:118 F 27 9:400 Ap ’27 9:468 My °27 9:607 
Jy °27 9:776 O °27 9:781 O °27 9:788 O ’27 9:836 Washington 


Pawhuska 9:828 N ‘27 Gainesville 9:732 S ’27 9:832 N °27 
Ponca City 9:378 Ap °27 9:459 My °27 9:541 Je °27 Greenville 9:732 S '27 9:780 O °27 
Purcell 9:734 S "27 9:834 N ‘27 Lamesa 9:781 O °27 
Sapulpa 9:118 F "27 9:829 N ’27 Longview 9:776 O °27 9:540 Je °27 A 
Stillwater 9:664 Ag ‘27 Marshall 9:123 F °27 9:328 Mr "27 9:410 Ap °27 9:777 A 
Sulphur 9:336 Mr ‘27 O '27 9:827 N °27 9:880 D ’27 A 
Tulsa 9:890 D °27 9:664 Ag ’27 Pampa 9:891 D ‘27 9:782 O ’27 A 
Wewoka 9:838 N ’27 9:881 D '27 San Angelo 9:606 Jy "27 9:758 O '27 9:779 O ’27 9:899 | A 
Woodward 9:786 O ’27 N °'27 A 
Yale 9:668 Ag °27 9:730 S ’27 Stephenville 9:784 O °27 
Stillwater 9:328 Mr ‘27 
Oregen Sweetwater 9:328 Mr ‘27 9:892 D ‘27 B 
Astoria 9:57 Ja '27 9:85 F °27 9:397 Ap °27 9:467 My Temple 9:829 N °27 zs 
"27 9:660 Ag °27 9:718 S °27 9:825 N °27 Turkey 9:836 N °27 - 
St. Helens 9:663 Ag ‘27 Waco 9:119 F ’27 9:881 D °27 . 
Salem 9:663 Ag ’27 Weslaco 9:890 D ‘27 B 
P U B 
Pennsylvania , B 
Altoona 9:639 Ag ‘27 Utah _em B 
Carlisle 9:121 F '27 Cote O13 F : &B 
Conshohocken 9:131 F '27 9:336 Mr ’27 9:539 Je °27 wae Rane Cny 088 ce SI 
Easton 9:122 F '27 9:832 N '27 Vv 
Ellwood City 9:324 Mr ‘27 6 
Latrobe 9:324 Mr °27 Vermont 
Milton 9:777 O °27 Bellows Falls 9:474 My °27 a 
Oil City 9:834 N ’27 Brattleboro 9:406 Ap ‘27 | ; 
Philadelphia 9:834 N °27 9:888 D ’27 Springfield 9:27 My °27 9:728 § ‘27 
Pittston 9:472 My °27 oe Ci 
Punxsutawney 9:324 Mr °27 Virginia : 2 = Bas os 
Springdale 9:399 Ap '27 9:728 S '27 9:784 O '27 Alexandria 9:465 My '27 9:606 Jy "27 9:660 Ag ‘a7 | © 
9:825 N ’27 Ci 
R Bristol 9:52 Ja ’27 9:836 N °27 C 
Rhode Island Franklin 9:892 D °27 
Newport 9:30 Ja '27 9:63 Ja "27 9:406 Ap ‘27 9:740 Fredericksburg 9:826 N ‘27 Ci 
My °27 Hampton 9$:314 Mr °27 
Woonsocket 9:470 My "27 9:540 Je '27 Harrisonburg 9:832 N °27 
Lynchburg 9:121 F ’27 9:466 My '27 9:606 Jy °27 9:827 
Ss N ’27 . 
Manassas 9:668 Ag °27 
"anaes eens F '27 9:469 My '27 9:668 Ag '27 Newport News 9:121 F "27 9:465 My ‘27 9:627 N’ #f ]) © 
- oe pa gery mt 9:880 D ’27 9:607 Jy '27 9:724 S '27 9:777 O '27 | 
Goer SMES Mr Si 9008 Ap si Norfolk 9:52 Ja '27 9:121 F '27 9:607 Jy °27 9:828 
South Dakota N '27 9:880 D ’27 9:726 S ’27 9:853 D '27 9:777 O ’27 
Rapid City 9:582 Jy ’27 Portsmouth 9:52 Ja "27 9:121 F °27 9:829 N ‘27 9:880 
D °27 9:465 My °27 9:607 Jy °27 9:726 S ‘27 
1 Richmond 9:410 Ap ’27 C 
ietnd Roanoke 9:314 Mr "27 9:466 My '27 9:829 N ‘27 c 
Bristol 9:123 F '27 9:328 Mr '27 9:730 S ’27 a va . 
Johnson City 9:328 Mr '27 9:541 Je 27 Springdale 9:314 Mr °27 ms 
Kingsport 9:52 Ja °'27 Ww | C: 
N °'27 Everett 9:332 Mr °27 9:780 O °27 
Morristown 9:458 My °27 9:668 Ag ‘27 Tacoma 9:61 Ja’ 27 9:125 F °27 9:332 Mr °27 D 
Murfreesboro 9:336 Mr °27 Yakima 9:127 F °27 | D 
D 
Texas West Virginia D 
Amarillo 9:119 F °27 9:465 My °27 9:879 D ’27 Bluefield 9:466 My ’27 9:606 Jy °27 D 
Austin 9:119 F '27 9:465 My °27 9:606 Jy "27 9:879 Clarksburg 9:443 My "27 9:541 Je "27 9:786 O "27 lp 
D '27 Morgantown 9:466 My °27 9:724 S °27 9:827 N °27 D 
Beaumont 9:718 S °27 9:775 O '27 Wheeling 9:52 Ja "27 9:121 F "27 9:400 Ap "27 9:668 | 
Big Spring 9:336 Mr °27 9:474 My ‘27 Ag '27 9:728 S °27 
Borger 9:891 D °27 D 
Breckenridge 9:780 O °27 Wisconsin 
Brownwood 9:542 Je °27 Beloit 9:780 O °27 9:884 D '27 
Bryan 9:718 S ’27 9:879 D '27 Kenosha 9:396 Ap °27 9:440 My °27 9:660 Ag ‘27 
Dallas 9:408 Ap ‘27 Madison 9:610 Jy °27 E 
Denison 9:732 S °27 Milwaukee 9:782 O °27 9:886 D ‘27 Ei 
Fastland 9:879 D °27 Rhinelander 9:467 My °27 } 
El Dorado 9:776 O °27 Stephens Point 9:888 D °27 
Ft. Worth 9:33 Ja °27 9:120 F ’27 9:52 Ja ’27 9:637 Superior 9:541 Je ‘27 
Ag °27 9:465 My °27 9:606 Jy 27 9:660 Ag '27 9:720 Two Rivers 9:779 O °27 9:829 N °27 Fi 


S ’27 9:776 O 27 9:826 N °27 9:879 D '27 White Bear Lake 9:396 Ap ‘27 Fi 











27 9:777 
27 9:829 
| Ag '27 
"27 9:827 
27 N’ 27 
O '27 

27 9:828 
177 O °27 


‘27 9 :880 


O °27 
N °27 
"27 9 :668 
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These ARMCO Cul- 
verts are still giving 
perfect service after 
20 years of consis- 
tent use. 
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| Armco Quality 


) 
| Your Protecti 
WHEN you huy an Armeo culvert your money Pircven Dependability 
buy more than mere metal of a certain 
weight, more than a mere drainage opening of : Armco culverts have been installed in every state 
tated size, mor than a piece of pipe to meet a in the Union and in every province of Canada con- 
certain pecification Your money buy what it tinuously since i907 Nearly 2,000,000 are now in 
cannot buy in ar other product—Armeo quality ise The service rendered throughout the past 
backed by Armco reputation and by Armco con- twenty years by these culverts, many of them with 
siderate service in vour interest. repeated reinstallations in new locations, has sup- 


plied unmistakable proof of Armco dependability 


Quality of Metal 


Armco culverts are made from Armeo Ingot Iror 


Quality Guarded by Nation-Wide 


ee — CCL 


the only commercially pure iron made In twenty 
year of service under every known condition of Inspection 
climate and soil it has not been found necessary 
to add any other ingredient to the composition of tut Armco quality is due only in part to the happy 
this metal or to alter in any way its analysis It discovery of a rust resistive iron. It is due as muc 
superior rust resistive qualities have earned for to the jealous care with which the performance of 
Armco Ingot Iron iniversal recognition a th Armco culverts has been watched for many years. 
) Aristocrat of Culvert Materials Armco engineers are constantly in the field examin- 
‘ a ros a ing, yhotographing, analyzing culverts. When a 
| Consistent | niformity c ae gives noe than its expected standard of ser- 
The long life of Armco culverts is due not alone vice, these engineers ask why. Soils and ground 
to the fact that the metal is pure: it is waters are analyzed, and the abrasive qual- 
uniformly pure—the same composition of ities of the streams are studied. If the 
material year after year, installation after conditions noted are found to be of gen- 
installation. In 96,454 analyses of Armeo eral occurrence then Armco engineers do 
nak Sete. eueatiin & vert ae samen Mm not rest until they have found a solution. 
J Z oer These investigations have served the 
years, the average variation in ferrous con- \ '@) double purpose of maintaining the su- 
tent was less than 2/10,000. This record premacy of Armco quality and of assuring 
f consistent uniformity is unequalled in the culvert buyer a type of structure ex- 
{ the manufacture of iron and steel. actly suited to his requirements. 


ARMCO CULVERT ASSOCIATION 


Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Consistent Performance because of Consistent Uniformity 


) 
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Public Opinion and Traffic Control 





The Popular Fallacy in Regard to By-Passing of Highways thru Towns and 
Cities Is Exploded and Scientific Principles of Regulation 
Can Be Sold to the Public 





By J. C. CARPENTER, Assistant District Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


gineer Frank Evans had met in the 
Pullman smoker and were discussing 
the cotton crop, the big league games, the 
shortage of labor, and, like a needle swinging 
to the north point, the conversation slowly 
settled down to the point of common interest 
which turned out to be highway 
throughout the State. 
Mr. Williamson casually inquired, “What’s 
this I hear about your recommendation for 
the location through Ruston?” 


After a moment’s study the engineer 
knocked the ashes out of his blackened briar 
pipe and replied. “Well, there’s no use of 
my intimating that I don’t understand what 
you mean. I propose to by-pass the town in- 
stead of following the Main Street as your 
engineers have made their survey.” 


(CO sineer Frank Williamson and En- 


locations 


The Commissioner’s eyes sparkled and he 
shook a long forefinger in the engineer’s face. 
“Let me tell you one thing, young man. That 
highway is going to be built right down Main 
Street and you can recommend until you’re 
black in the face, if you want to.” 


“Well,” drawled Evans nonchalantly, “I 
presume you’re right in that statement, but 
as a matter of good location, service to the 
public and future happiness and prosperity 
for the citizens of Ruston, you’re wrong, and 
it won’t be very long before you and the peo- 
ple of Ruston will wish that the highway 
were a half mile north of the town where you 
have better grades, direct alignment, wider 
right of way and open property available for 
the development of industries that 
upon highway transportation.” 


depend 


“Your theories sound mighty good, but you 
don’t have to manoeuver around to get the 
money to build these highways through from 
town to town. If I were to tell the 
City Council we 


Ruston 
couldn’t pave their Main 
Street, do you think we could get the funds to 
improve the ten miles of mud and sand be- 
tween there and Honeydew Creek? Not by a 


jugful. They’d tell me to take my hifalutin 
ideas and that yellow-legged engineer and go 
soak them in the creek. Have a good cigar 
and put that incinerator away.” 


“Perhaps you’re right again, Mr. William- 
son, and thank you for the cigar. But let’s 
compromise on a location that will allow us 
to run straight by the town later on. We 
can locate to a point about a half mile east 
of town, swing down to Main Street and back 
north again when we have given all the tour- 
ists a chance to see the pretty bank building. 
Later on you can slip in and get an option on 
the right of way straight through north of 
the town and when they begin swearing at 
you for traffic congestion you can play your 
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trump card without having to mortgage the 
governor’s jewels to buy the right of way.” 

Commissioner Williamson unfolded his long 
frame and heaved a sigh of relief. “We didn’t 
get up much of an argument that time, did 
we? I thought I was going to have to come 
to blows with you on that question. I'll try 
to work out your scheme and if we can get 
the by-pass location it will probably be a 
good investment anyway. Let’s go in to 
lunch.” 


Change in Sentiment 

This conversation took place six years ago. 
The highway was built through Main Street 
and the by-pass location has since been built 
as the engineer predicted. Traffic increased 
so rapidly after the road was opened that 
Main Street became congested and the one 
town policeman could not control it. The citi- 
zens of Ruston petitioned the Commissioner 
for relief and he built the by-pass. 

This change in sentiment is taking 
all over the country where highways have 
been finished long enough to develop any con- 
siderable volume of traffic. The routing of 
the trunk lines between cities is determined 
and the forward-looking public official must 
concern himself with the control of traffic 
so as to expedite its transit through congested 
centers. Ideas in regard to traffic routing 
which have been considered to be dreams are 
beginning to receive the support of broad- 
minded business men and the engineer who 


place 


capitalizes this situation will find it easier 
than ever to get his ideas adopted. The re- 
commendations made in the Cook County 


traffic survey would have received scant con- 
sideration six years ago, but, under present 
traffic conditions, they are accepted with alac- 
rity. 

Leadership by City Officials 


City officials can assume a large part of 
the leadership in movements which contem- 
plate proper planning of traffic routing and 
control. The Los Angeles Joint Committee 
on Highway Location is an example of the 
trend in public sentiment. Representatives 
of all communities, civic organizations, cor- 
porations, Federal departments and other in- 
terests concerned in any way with the de- 
velopment of roads, have combined to work 
out a regional plan which will bring all in- 
terests into agreement. Other communities 
will feel the need of such organizations and 
the city managers of the country may assume 
a large part in the promotion of 
tivities. 


such ac- 


Traffic Regulation an Engineering Function 


While traffic control is primarily a police 
function, the planning of traffic regulation is 
distinctly an engineering function. This 
function involves diversified fields of endeavor 
and some of the lines are enumerated in the 
following discussion. 

Where the highway situation has _ not 
reached a stage of completion that will pro- 
hibit changes in location of urban approaches, 
the engineering profession can be of valuable 
assistance to regional planning committees in 
directing routes so as to avoid traffic con- 
gestion to some extent. Highways must be 
classified, as they enter congested areas, in 
accordance with their relative traffic impor- 
tance. Various classes of traffic must be seg- 
regated as to speed, and studies should be 
made to determine the routing of street cars 
where traffic is compelled to follow surface 
lines. Routing of cars in a single direction 
on congested streets wi.i undoubtedly relieve 
the congestion somewhat. 

Analysis of Population Necessary 

The determination of types of surfacing 
and designs for pavements must be based on 
present traffic conditions with reasonable al- 
lowance for estimated future traffic, maxi- 
mum wheel loads and frequencies, so as to 
provide for so-called “stage construction.” 
The designing engineer will need to analyze 
present population and industrial conditions 
and be able to predict the character of their 
growth. Zoning of cities will be of great 
value in future plans for traffic control, in 
that it will set out the different districts in 
such a way that a better prediction of future 
growth can be made and it will also lend a 
legal aspect to the situation which will in- 
sure permanent when estab- 
lished. 


locations once 

Uniform records of accidents supplemented 
with a spot map are convincing 
for desirable changes in traffic routing. 
These data must be accompanied by an en- 
gineering analysis of the situation to be fully 
effective and when so supported will usually 
convince public officials that safety demands 
the changes under consideration. 


arguments 


Traffic control by means of automatic sig- 
nals is comparatively new and present 
tice leaves much to be desired. 
will play a large part in the 
and perfection of this system. 


prac- 
The engineer 
improvement 
Until the sig- 
nals are so synchronized that a vehicle mov- 
ing in either direction at an average reason- 
able speed can proceed with little or no in- 
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the controlled area, the 


The rotary traf- 


through 


terruption 
public will not be satisfied. 
fic idca as outlined in “Fundamentals of High 


way Traffic Regulation” by William Phelp: 
Eno, is well worthy of serious consideration 
before adoption of the automatic control 
which involves an_ initial and 


expense con- 


op- 
erate and an increase in power requirements 


stant maintenance as well as power to 


for street railway operation. 


Standardization of traffic regulations 
throughout the country, adoption of uniform 
sizes and shapes of warning and direction 
signs, specifications for the placing of sig- 
nals so that the traveling public will always 
expect to find them in a definite position will 
go far to familiarize the army of travelers 
with safety measures and help to prevent ac- 
cidents through the education of individuals. 
To be effective, traffic rules must be under- 
stood by all responsible individuals entering 
the area of congestion. Speed regulation 
should be planned so as to require the mini- 
mum of police effort in its enforcement. Th 
modern trend is in the direction of the aban- 
donment of arbitrary limits and the adoptior 
of a rule which will insure the stopping of 
a vehicle in the assured clear course ahead. 
All these features can be worked out by en- 
gineers and presented to the public in such 


a way as to gain their favorable consid- 
eration. 

The parking problem must be solved in the 
immediate future. The use of space in a 
crowded business section for storage of auto- 
mobiles will soon become intolerable. Numer- 
ous attempts to regulate this feature have 
not, so far, met with any definite degree of 
success. 

The incident cited in the opening paragraph 
of this discussion was intended as an example 
of the change in public opinion. In order to 
be workable, any plan of traffic control or 
direction must first be popular with the pub- 
lic. The part that can be played by the en- 
gineer is the formulation of rational scien- 
tific plans and the continual promotion of 
these plans before all civic bodies until the 
public adopts these ideas as its own. The 
execution of the plans will then be a simple 
matter. 


<< 





Laws providing aid for dependent children 
in their own homes are now in force in forty- 
two states. Although these laws apply to 
approximately 130,000 children, the number of 
children needing such help is nearly 350,000. 
Experience in New York City that 
there is a saving of over $13.00 per month 
per child in home 
stitution. 


shows 


care over care in an in- 





CROSSING OF Two SuPER HIGHWAYS 


The accompanying illustration shows the plan 
Detroit, Michigan These super highways will be 
transit tracks providing express and local service, 


On both sides of the central rail right of way 


by the sidewalks 
hicle 


The motor roads are each 20 


traffic 


for effecting the crossing of two super highways as proposed at 
204 feet 
occupying a space 84 feet wide. 
are twin motor vehicle 
for express traffic and are carried over cross roads as shown. 
feet wide 


in width. In the center will be four lines of rapid 


roads. The roads next to the rails are 
The outer roads are for local traffic and are flanked 
so that 80 feet of roadway is provided for motor ve- 
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The First Six Months in Kansas City 





Form of Council-Manager Government Adopted; Next Step Is to Apply the Spirit* 





By WALTER MATSCHECK, Director, Kansas City Public Service Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 


seven months of government under the 

new council-manager charter. Many of 
the active workers for the new charter are dis- 
appointed in the results. They had hoped to 
see immediate and extensive improvements. 
Probably few, however, are inclined to blame 
the charter because their hopes have not been 
realized. They hoped that the new charter 
would result immediately in an efficient, econ- 
omical, non-partisan city government, but they 
now know that its adoption was but the first 
step. 


Keen CITY has now had a little over 


Kansas City in the past has had a poorly de- 
signed form of government. It has had a vary- 
ing personnel, with resulting government vary- 
ing from poor to fair. It now has an excellent 
form, but there remain serious personnel de- 
ficiencies. 

Personnel deficiencies do not necessarily 
mean that individual employes are all or in 
large part inefficient. It refers more to the 
method of selection and appointment of em- 
ployes. The Kansas City charter provides for 
selection of all employes from the highest to 
the lowest on the basis of fitness for the work, 
without any reference to political affilation or 
activity. But the charter cannot automatically 
enforce this. The council must observe the 
charter in spirit, as well as in letter, if these 
provisions are to be effective. 


Partisanship Greatest Weakness 

The greatest personnel weakness in the city 
government at present is the injection of par- 
tisanship into appointments. If this is re- 
moved, most of the other weaknesses can read- 
ily be overcome. 

The council-manager plan of government is 
not only a form; it is also a method of pro- 
cedure, a method of selecting the personne! 
and of fixing authority and responsibility. It 
has spirit, as well as form. Without the spirit, 
the form is without vitality. 

Kansas City has taken the first step toward 
council-manager government—the adoption of 
the charter which meant the installation of the 
form. The next step, probably harder and more 
difficult to take, is to apply the charter spirit. 

The political party in control openly an- 


*Reprinted by permisvsior ron Kanes City Public 


nounced that the administration would be a 
party responsibility. It is being operated as 
such. The only possible hope for high type 
government on such a basis is that the party in 
power will build its strength on good service 
given by qualified appointees, regardless of 
their party affiliations. Such government is not 
likely to result when appointments made are 
rewards for party service or to strengthen the 
party machine for future battles. 


Charter Not a Failure 

It should not be inferred, however, that the 
new charter has so far entirely failed in its 
purpose or that the present administration has 
wholly failed in improving Kansas City. On 
the contrary, there is much that is better. 

The charter principles of fixed responsibility, 
of simplified organization and of more definite 
authority are established. The administration 
has improved financial procedure, it is pro- 
ceeding on a plan to pay off the city deficit, 
it is planning the improvement of the fire and 
hospital services with bond money voted last 
year. The old civil service suits are progres- 
sing satisfactorily in favor of the city. In 
the public works department there have been 
some improvements, and work is under way for 
additional betterment. 

It must be remembered that only six months 
of the first fiscal year under the new charter 
heve gone by. What has been done is an indi- 
cation of what will follow, but six months is 
too short a time to change the methods and 
overthrow the traditions of years. There is 
no reason, however, for failure to do things 
that could have been done. 

And particularly must it be remembered that 
‘inal responsibility rests with the people them- 
selves, and one of the public illusions is that 
‘ity government and national politics are in- 
separable. Kansas City has not yet discov- 


red, as so many other cities have, that they 


‘an be separated. 


Many Improvements Made—More to Be Made 


Considering the outworn and outgrown finan- 
‘ial methods which Kansas City has used for 
many years, there has been a decided improve- 
ment since the inauguration of the first ad- 


ninistratin under the new charter. This does 
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not mean that financial methods are perfect 
or even satisfactory. It is only by comparison 
with past years and in progress made, and not 
by comparison with best practice in other cities 
that there can be any satisfaction in present 
financial policies and methods in the city gov- 
ernment. 

A new accounting system has been devised 
and installed which will, if kept up, provide all 
the information needed by administrative offi- 
cers for control of expenditures, and will give 
to the public frequent and correct statements 
of the condition of the city finances. For the 
first time in Kansas City’s history, the account- 
ing system can reflect the actual condition of 
the finances at any time. Whether or not this 
is done depends upon the method and accur- 
acy with which the accounting force keep the 
records. There have been instances 
statements prepared from the 
accounts did not reflect the true 


where 


15 


For the first time, too, a budget has been 
prepared and printed and made available for 
the use of the public. Necessarily, this first 
budget was incomplete and comparisons were 
inaccurate. This was no fault of the adminis- 
tration but was due to previous inadequate 
records and to the change in the organization 
of the government. With all its faults, the 
budget represented a beginning toward correct 
procedure and full information, and to this ex- 
tent it is an accomplishment worthy of com- 
mendation. 


Receipts for the first six months of the year 
were $239,978 in excess of receipts for the same 
period last year. Expenditures were $93,670 
in excess for the same period. This increase 
is probably no more than normal if it was used 
for necessary increase in services. 





financial condition. 
An Accounting Failure 
The new accounting system in- 
stalled at the city hall at the be- 
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ginning of the present fiscal 
year provides for the inclusion 
in the accounts and reports of 








all obligations of the city 
whether paid or unpaid. The 
report for the month ending 
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August 31st, left out an unpaid 


item amounting to $16,045.29. ! 

In other tag oe meen the “ted APPOINTED MUNICIPAL 
igations ,045.29 less F Y MAYOR 

obligations $16,045 ess t an B AUDITOR COURT 

they actually were, and the city JUDGES 

$16.045.29 better off. The fail- 


ure to include this sum for one 
month is seriously impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the 
financial condition of the city, 
but it is seriously important if 
it indicates a breaking down of 
the operation of the 
counting system. 


not 


new ac- 


Along with the accounting 
system goes the new system of 


monthly reports required by the /GOUNSELO 
charter. The monthly reports \ tAW / , 
presented to the council by the oe / 
director of finance are a great rena 
improvement over monthly re- — 
ports previously prepared. A /riRE CTO: 
considerable amount of improve- aire ams 
ment is needed, however, before WOLiaat ] 
they meet the requirements set — 


forth in the charter. 
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Tax Rate Below Requirements 

At the beginning of the year, the city man- 
ager recommended, and the council adopted, a 
tax rate for payment of interest and retire- 
ment charged on bonds which fell three-fourths 
of a mill below requirements. This was not an 
unusual practice in Kansas City, but it contin- 
ued a policy of not providing the proper 
amount each year for retirement of bonds. This 
will result in much higher necessary payments 
in future years and resultant increases in tax 
rates. It is postponing for the future what 
should be paid now. 

The city manager has submitted a plan for 
paying off the deficit of approximately $4,- 
500,000 accumulated by city administrations 
prior to 1924. If this plan is carried out, there 
will be steady progress toward paying off this 
deficit. 

On the whole, it may 
erable progress has been made in improving 
the financial methods of the city, and that 
while expenditures have increased for the six 
months over the same six months last year, 
the increase is not alarming. There 
small probability of any deficit at the end of 
the year, the city thus continuing the practice 
of living within its income which has been in 
effect for two years. 


Policy the Great 
Administration Under 
New Charter 
In the vitally important field of 
policies, the present city administration has 
There has been 


be said that consid- 


seems 


Failure of the 


the 


Personnel 
First 


personnel 


shown its greatest weakness. 
no particular deterioration from the standards 
of previous years, but there has been no gain. 
Partisan politics, the has 
usually been the personnel policy of Kansas 
City. In fact, it 
was announced before the administration took 
office that the oper- 
ated as a party responsibility. 
two which 


spoils system, 


This has not been changed. 


administration would be 


There are Ways in an adminis- 
tration may interpret party responsibility. One 
is to operate the administration from the stand- 
point of efficiency and economy first. In this 
case, it is essential to make appointments from 
the standpoint of 


vanced personnel methods in appointments, sal- 


merit, using the most ad- 
ary scales, classification of employes, tenure of 
office, etc. The party would depend for return 
to office on its showing of good, efficient and 
go before 
The second 


economical government. It would 


the people on its record of service. 


interpretation is to use power over appoint- 
ments to fill offices and positions with adherents 
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of the party, making party qualification the 
primary qualification for holding a position. De- 
pendence for success in the next election, then, 
is placed primarily on the strength of the or- 
ganization thus built up. 

Generally speaking, these interpreta- 
tions will not mix. Appointments for partisan 
purposes will not, at least in the long run, re- 
sult in the most efficient government. 

It appears that the admin.stration 
of the city government is placing is confidence 
in the second of these two interpretations. In 
doing so, good personnel procedure is neces- 


two 


present 


sarily given only secondary consideration. 
No Examinations Given 
The personnel department has given no ex- 
for All employes ap- 
are temporary ap- 


aminations positions. 
pointed since April 10th 
pointments, in spite of the fact that the charter 
limits temporary appointments to 60 days. It 
that the personnel department is 
awaiting an opinion from the 
to determine whether the charter provision re- 


is stated 
city counselor 
quiring examinations is mandatory. Regardless 
of this, the entire personnel provisions of the 
charter are based on the idea of giving exam- 
inations to secure capable eligibles. Examina- 
tions should be given whether they are man- 
datory or not, though it is difficult to see where 
there is any doubt but that the charter pro- 
Since no examinations 
have been given, there are no eligible lists. No 
duties classification has been prepared and no 


visions are mandatory. 


work has been done looking toward such clas- 
sification. Since there is no such classification, 
there is no schedule of compensation based on 
it. 
other provisions mentioned have not been ob- 


A service register is kept, but since the 


served, the principal use of a service register 
is to check the payroll. There has been no work 
the efficiency 
records in the departments. 


done toward establishment ot 
The application 
blank which applicants for positions must fill 
out, asks no political or religious question, but 
political qualifications are unofficially necessary 


for appointment. 


Personnel Plan Ineffective 

In general, it may be said about the person- 
nel policy and methods that the entire plan of 
comparable to 


1s an 


a scientific personnel 


system 
that used in cities where the city service 
efficient and force is totally inef- 


fective in Kansas City. 


permanent 
There is no personnel 
work in the modern sense. The failure of the 
administration to establish its personnel work 
on a merit basis, coupled with the proper clas- 


sifications, compensation, permanency of ten- 
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ure, and efficiency record systems, is the funda- 
mental weakness of the present administration. 

The accompanying table shows the changes 
in the city’s working force since April 10th. 
Study of this table shows a turnover rate which 
no city should ever have. 

The method of appointment results naturally 
in not securing the most capable employes for 
the various city positions. It results also in 
breaking down the authority of the various 
administrative officers and weakens the entire 
organization. 

One accomplishment of the administration 
in connection with the civil service must not 
be overlooked. Through the efforts of the de- 
partment of law, a favorable decision was se- 
cured from the 


17 


were added. The total net annual salary in- 
crease for employes on daily or hourly wage 
rates in the water department was $115,869. 
Neither does the table include the police de- 
partment, since it is not subject to the per- 
sonnel provisions of the character. 

Of the 1,126 such employes on the payroll 
September 30th, 508, or 42% have been em- 
ployed since April 10th. In other words, 42% 
of those employes are new. Of the 1,167 such 
employes on the payroll April 10th, 61% are 
still on the payroll and 39% are no longer in 
the service. One hundred fifty-four positions 
have been dropped and 203 added, making a 
net increase of 49 such employes. The total 


annual net increase in salaries of employes 


supreme court on the many on the monthly salary rate for all depart- 
civil service suits from previous administra- ments was $205,782, of which $25,241 is net 
tions which were pending. This decision was increases in salaries of old positions and 
the first step toward dismissal of all these $180,541 is for new positions added. 


cases at a saving of many hundreds of thou- 


The average salary of the 154 positions 


sands, possibly millions, of dollars to the dropped was $1,785. The average salary of 
city. the 203 positions added was $2,235. The 
Comments on Table average salary for the net increase of 49 


The above table shows the extent to which 
changes have been made in the personnel of 
the city government from April 10th to Sep- 
tember 30th. 

The table applies only to employes on the 
monthly salary basis. If employes on daily 
or hourly wages were included, the increase 


positions was $3,680. 

The table shows very clearly the effects of 
the personnel system, or lack of system, in 
city government. It cannot show the resulting 
disturbance in the operation of the depart- 
ments and the cost of breaking in many new 
and inexperienced employes. 


in the total number of employes would be Progress in Service Departments Difficult to 
much larger. For example, in the water de- Determine Because of Lack of Standards 
partment three positions of employes on a It is difficult to make accurate comparisons 


daily or hourly wage were dropped and 83 


of the work done in the various service de- 


Analysis of Changes in City Personnel—Kansas City, Mo. 


April 10, 1926, to September 30, 1926 





GENERAL FUND No. of No. of Positions Dropped Positions Added Salary Annual 
Employees Employees Since 4-10-26 Since 4-10-26 Rate of Salary 
on Payroll on Payroll Old Posi- net 

9-30-26 tions In- Increase; 
creased; De De- 
Who Apptd. No Annual No Annual creased(-) creased(-) 
were on Since Salary Salary 
4-10-26 9-30-26 4-10-26 4-10-26 

Council 34 9 3 6 25 $ 7,740 0 $17,420 $ 9,680 

Mayor 5 3 3 0 2 5,400 0 -2,020 -7,420 

( Clerk ‘ 2 4 l 1,800 0 -700 -2,500 

City Auditor 0 4 2 2 0 4 11,020 11,020 

City Plan Comm 4 4 3 1 1 1,800 1 1,500 600 300 

City Manager 0 5 0 5 0 5 23,700 23,700 

Law Dept 14 21 4 17 4 11,205 11 29,360 4,050 22,205 

Personnel De pt 4 5 2 3 2 6,360 3 12,000 240 5,880 

Municipal Courts 9 16 8 8 1 1,800 8 13,500 8,640 15,340 

Public Works 176 213 45 165 14 30,720 50 102,014 3,552 74,846 

Fire Dept 421 403 363 4( 33 49.572 15 32,595 -16,977 

Public We ar baba 107 6 101 18 35,220 37 66,252 120 31,152 

Finance Dept “4 s4 61 23 18 44,990 18 49,680 2,339 7,029 

Health Dept 

(exe. hosps.) 45 52 24 28 10 22,320 17 46,992 -800 23,872 

PARK DIST. FUNDS 

Park Dept. 18 17 17 0 4 8,280 3 5,400 600 2,280 

WATER FUNDS 

Water Dept 260 270 165 105 22 50.240 32 63,975 -3,800 9,935 

Grand Total 1,167 1,216 708 508 154 $ 274,447 203 $ 454,988 $ 25,241 $205,782 

Percentages 58 42 
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partments—including water, fire, public works, 
welfare and health, under the city manager— 
from one year to the next because of the lack 
of standards of measurement of such services. 

The reorganization within these departments 
provided by the charter has been carried for- 
ward to some extent, with a resulting im- 
provement in fixing lines of authority and 
responsibility. The various functions are now 
more logically located than has been the 
in the past. This should reflect itself in 
improved services at relatively reduced unit 


costs. 


case 


Progress is being made in preparing plans 
for the physical improvement of the fire de- 


partment. Nothing, however, has yet been 
done beyond planning. The fire loss of the 
first six months was much lower than last 


year but it is difficult to say how much of this 
may be due to the fire department. There 
has been no improvement in the numbers on 
the fire force. On the contrary, a number of 
first and second grade firemen have been re- 
placed by substitutes. Training of substi- 
tutes has been begun. On the little 
can yet be said for improvement in this de- 
partment. 


whole, 


Water Costs Increased 

The water department keeps cost records. 
At the time this statement is written, the 
5th of November, reports giving unit costs 
were available only up to the end of August. 
The following figures, therefore, are only for 
the first four months of the year. The total 
cost per million gallons of water pumped for 
May, June, July and August, 1925, was $63.25. 
For the same period in 1926 it was $65.60. The 
cost per million gallons for assessment and 
and accounting and auditing de- 
creased. The unit cost for purification, pump- 
ing, distribution administration 
increased. Fuel The 
number of employes in the water department 


collection, 
and general 
cost also increased. 
increased materially, probably accounting for 
the increased total unit 

In the public works department, there has 
been a considerable reorganization and redis- 
tribution of functions, resulting in a smoother 
Considerable study has 


cost. 


working department. 
been made of street cleaning methods with a 
view to reducing the cost in dis- 
tricts and increasing the efficiency of street 
sweeping. Very little been 
however, to change methods. On 
pairs, it is impossible to make comparisons 
with the 
not comparable. The record system for street 


residence 


has done yet, 


street re- 


previous years, since records are 


repairs has been greatly improved. There 
has been some increase in the cost of paving, 
In the case of concrete paving, for example, 
57% of this paving was seven-inch in the year 
1925and only 19% in the first six months of 
1926; 13% was eight-inch paving in 1925 and 
72% for 1926; 30% was ten-inch paving in 1925 
and 9% in 1926. In each case, the cost per 
square yard was higher in 1926 than in 1925, 
However, the reports of costs of materials in 
Kansas City given in the Engineering News- 
Record show some increase. This is true also 
of labor. Allowing for these increased prices, 


there still seems to be some increase in the 
cost per square yard. How much of this is 
due to increased profits of contractors and 


how much to better paving because of better 
inspection, it is impossible to say without a 
thorough engineering investigation. 


The best measure of the efficiency of a health 
department is the death rate of the city. Gen- 
erally, the rate seems to be somewhat higher, 
but six months is too short a time to expect 
There 
the 


work of sanitary inspection and in communi- 


any material change in the death rate. 


seems to be a marked improvement in 


cable disease prevention. 





EDITORIAL NOTE: We have asked H. 
F. McElroy, City Manager of Kansas City, 
Missouri, to write an article on reply to 
those written by Walter F. Matscheck and 
Dr. Leonard D. White. To this request Mr. 
McElroy replied that he not have 
time to prepare anything in the nature of 


would 


an article, saying “I find myself too busy 
looking after the current the 
city and making a readjustment of the five 
that I inherited to de- 
vote any time to writing articles.” 


business of 


million dollar deficit 














> 
Rural motor fatalities increased 23 per cent 
in 1925, according to a recent survey which 
is the first of its kind which has been made 
segregating the country districts from the 


It brings to light the necessity 
of traffic 


1,568 


urban sections. 
for focusing attention of bettermen* 
in the country districts. There 

fatal motor 1925 as 
with 3,726 in 


vere 
accidents in compared 


1924. 


Scotland, 
the 
year the tennis courts were widely used. 


The public golf links of Glasgow, 


served 132,472 players in 1925, and same 
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The City Manager Plan in Our Larger Cities 





Dr. Leonard D. White Sees Plan Succeeding in Spite of Kansas City’s Temporary 
Setback and Advocates It for Chicago 


plan of city government in Kansas 

City, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Rochester raises the question whether or not 
it is applicable to Chicago,” said Dr. Leonard 
D. White, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago, at a luncheon address 
at the City Club of Chicago on December 2nd. 
Dr. White’s address was based on a six- 
months’ study of the actual operation of the 
city manager plan in city manager cities in 
all parts of the country and he stated that in 
his opinion, “this modern form of business 
government is fully applicable to Chicago and 
ought to be seriously considered in the near 
future.”’ 


wT HE adoption of the council manager 


“Last spring I was designated by the Uni- 
versity to make an objective study of the 
council-manager plan,” said Dr. White. “I put 
in five months and traveled 10,000 miles, visit- 
ing forty towns among the 360 municipalities 
which have the council-manager plan. In each 
I talked not only with the city manager and 
the friends of the plan, but with the opponents. 
I talked with bankers, 
leaders, editors. 


business men, labor 
I feel, as I come back, that 
I at least have a practical understanding, first, 
of the way the plan is going, and, second, of 
the attitudes people are taking toward it.” 

“Whether this ‘new-fangled way of doing 
things’ can be, or ought to be, applicable to 
Chicago,” is how Dr. White stated what he 
would talk about. He pointed out that first we 
must dismiss over 300 of the places having the 
plan—the towns from 30,000 down. 

Says a Few Large Cities Give Real Test 

“The real test for Chicago,” he declared, 
“is going to come out of the experience of a 
few large cities—Cleveland, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Texas, and some others.” 

Prof. White said that Cleveland, which has 
been operating under the council-manager plan 
for two years, has “experienced a notable suc- 
cess.” He said that the success of the plan 
not only upon the plan itself, but 
whether the city can find the right man for 


depends 


city manager. At Cleveland he had found 

that when William R. Hopkins became city 

manager there was “an obvious change.” He 
*We are indebted to the City Club of Chicago 
White's addre from the City Club Bulletin of Dec. 13. 


for 


cited as instances the complete absence of poli- 
tical figures in the corridors of the Cleveland 
city hall, the placing of the Cleveland police 
force on a plane of efficiency and integrity 
never before realized, and the fact that in 
putting through the new terminal railway 
station plan he insisted on replacement as the 
basis of valuation for certain property, 
whereby the city received $1,200,000 instead of 
$600,000. He observed that the Cleveland city 
manager’s insistence on this was an illustra- 
tion of “a universal trait of city managers— 
complete and undivided loyalty to the interests 
of the city.” 

Among the criticisms in Cleveland he cited 
was one that the city manager, a $50,000-a- 
year-man, overshadows the city council. 

At Cincinnati, he said, the city manager 
stays in the background, but there, likewise, 
he had cleaned up the police department. 

Finds Set-back in Kansas City Experience 

“In Kansas City, Mo., they are making a 
bad mess of it with the council-manager plan,” 
said Dr. White. “Kansas City has long had a 
bad city government. A few years ago there 
was a quasi-revolution. Some six months ago 
they instituted the plan. Five Democrats and 
four Republicans were elected to the council. 
The five decided to run the city in co- 
operation with the Democratic boss. They 
appointed only Democrats and in six months 
replaced 40 per cent of the employes. 

“In a caucus they elected a Democratic city 
manager. I talked with him. He told me in 
all earnestness that he was going to give Kan- 
sas City good government ‘but through the 
Democratic party.’ I am told he has been dis- 
illusioned. 

“The Kansas City situation is a fine illustra- 
tion of the fact that the success of the plan 
depends upon the city council and upon the 
people who elect the council. It might have 
been equally bad if five Republicans had been 
elected. The Kansas City experience is a pro- 
found disappointment; it is likely to be a 
decided check on the further extension of the 
council-manager plan.” 

The speaker pointed out, however, that the 
experience in Rochester, New York, beginning 


permission to reproduce much of the report of Dr. 
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next year, will be of importance in determin- 
ing the feasibility of the council-manager plan 
for large cities. 

Points to Benefits on Technical Side 

“On the technical side of handling the city’s 
business the city manager has undoubted ad- 
_ vantages over the mayor. I don’t want to be 
construed as criticising the present administra- 
tion of the City of Chicago, which is as good 
as the city has had for very many years. The 
technical side of the city business can be 
handled better under the council-manager plan 
because the manager is professionally trained, 
is free from local politicians, and has only the 
interests of the city to serve. 

“T have found that almost without excep- 
tion the city managers insist day in and day 
out that they will not play politics. They will 
give up their job before they will play politics. 

“Now, on the political side, the side involv- 
ing leadership of public opinion on issues, I 
am not so sure about the feasibility. 

“No city manager can give a city good gov- 
ernment unless the town is ready to stand by 
good government. In the council-manager 
plan the crucial test comes in the election of 
aldermen who will allow the manager to handle 
the business of the city without improper in- 
terference. Experience to date in every city, 
except Kansas City, indicates that the council 
may be expected to perform its duty in this 
respect. 

“The real question here is not whether the 
council-manager plan is ripe for Chicago, but 
whether Chicago is ready for the council- 
manager plan. My own guess is that Chicago 
is ready.” 


Questioners Ask About Leadership of Opinion 


“It is not the duty of the manager under 
the council-manager plan,” said Dr. White, “to 
take the lead in deciding upon the major ques- 
tions of community policy, such as transpor- 
tation or city or regional planning, except to 
furnish authentic information to the city coun- 
cil and to propose plans for its consideration. 
The council-manager plan assumes that the 
lead on these fundamental questions will be 
taken by the mayor and members of the coun- 
cil.” He explained that under the 
manager plan there is a mayor as well as a 
city manager. 

Among the many questions asked from the 
floor, several ran to the point as to who would 
supply the leadership on the big public issues, 
such as is developed in mayoralty campaigns. 
Dr. White said that the function of commun- 
ity leadership is not properly taken care of, 


council- 
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not properly developed, in the city manager 
cities, but he said, “On the other hand it is not 
in the other cities. All in all, the experience 
with elective chief executives of cities has not 
been satisfactory.” 

Another question was as to the relation of 
proportional representation to the council- 
manager plan. Dr. White said that propor- 
tional representation was a feature in Cleve- 
land but not in Kansas City, Fort Worth, or 
Cincinnati—that it was not common in city- 
manager cities. He said that in Cleveland it 
had clearly been responsible for the election of 
a small number of independents to the council 


and that his impression was that it had 
strengthened the council. 
In closing the meeting the chairman ob- 


served that he hadn’t known of any civic ques- 
tion discussed in a City Club Forum meeting 
which had elicited so much interest. 
Further Comment on the Kansas City Situation 
Dr. White’s address was extensively reported 
in the press of the country. As a result of 
a telegram from the city editor of the Kansas 
City Post asking him to verify the report of 
his address, Dr. White forwarded the 
ing mesage: 


follow- 


City Editor, 
Kansas City Post, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


In address before Chicago City Club stated that opera- 


tion of manager plan Kansas City was great dis- 
appointment owing to political control of city govern- 
ment. Kansas City is unique exception to otherwise 


splendid record of manager cities. Jelieve pa) tisanship 


as strong today as under former government Appoint- 
ments appear almost exclusively democratic. Manager 
conceives duty to serve interests of democratic or- 


ganization as well as of city. Expect no important 
improvement until spirit as well as form of manager 
government accepted. Manager possesses undoubted 
ability but not strong enough to withstand demands 


of democratic organization. 





Leonard D. White. 
”™ 
— 
A bill has been introduced into the House 


restricting the use of day labor on federal 
projects and making competitive bidding com- 
pulsory. The bill was instigated by the As- 
sociated General Contractors. 

Three personnel agencies of the United 
States Government, the civil service commis- 
sion, the bureau of efficiency, and the person- 
nel classification board maintain secrecy as to 
their minutes and other records. A suit has 
been brought against the civil service com- 
mission to compel it to allow access to certain 
records. It seems that this policy is unique 
since a great many state and city commissions 
invite fullest scrutiny. 
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The Merit System Under Council-Manager Control 





Personnel Administration the Outstanding Problem of City Management* 





By C. O. SHERRILL, City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANY times I have been asked, “What 
M is your greatest problem as City 
a 


Manager of Cincinnati?” and invari- 
ably I reply “Personnel.” If the city manager 
is free to make appointments solely on the 
basis of merit under civil service provisions, 


his difficulties, which are legion, will be a 
long way towards solution. 
The council manager charter forbids in- 


terference by members of the council with the 
appointments, removals, and assignments of 
personnel but generally with no penalties at- 
tached; it might be an improvement if there 
were a severe penalty which might at times 
save the city manager from controversies with 
members of the council about appointments or 
removals. In Cincinnati I have been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having a council composed 
of nine men of splendid type, who are in- 
terested in the general welfare of the city and 
who are conscientiously trying to carry out the 
provisions of the charter. 
Strengthening the Merit System 

There features that have im- 
pressed me as of great importance in strength- 
ening the merit system of employment in city 
governments. One of the most important of 
these is that the civil service 
shall see that lists of eligibles are at all times 
provided so that there will be no necessity of 
making any provisional appointments due to 
the absence of such lists. One of the greatest 
criticisms of the old form of government in 
Cincinnati was due to the fact that a large per 
centage of appoimtments of employees in the 
classified service was made by the appointment 
of provisional political 


are certain 


commission 


whose _ sub- 
sequent confirmation by the civil service com- 
These pro- 
visional appointments being made for political 
service, the administrative of 
the city was filled by such political “‘bolivars,” 
more interested in party organization than in 
efficient service to the city. 
No Jobs to Pay Political Debts 

In my opinion the most important principle 
to be established in city governments is that 
appointments shall not be made as a 


workers 
mission was the normal procedure. 


entire service 


reward 
for political service under any circumstances. 


*Extract the 


Philadelphia, 


from a paper presented at meeting of 


the 
Pa., 


But if the political workers are not rewarded, 
how are you going to maintain your organi- 
zation to put in good men? The answer to 
this is well stated by the Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, Globe as follows: 
“The time will eventually come when politicians 
will win their battles, not by distributing political 


rewards, but as the result of efficient records in 
the public service. When that time comes the 
politicians will realize that they must have the 
most competent people in all the government po- 
sitions, without regard to what their political 
opinions are. The politicians may say that it 
will be impossible to get the work of the com- 
munity done unless the workers are given some 
prospect of reward in the shape of an appoint- 


ment to public office 
that a 
with the 


and were 


However, the people 
of the poli- 
motive of getting 
better if it 


some 


will be apt to feel large part 


tical work done jobs 


is not well done were not 


done at all.”’ 
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The trouble with getting competent, honest 
government in the city administration is that 
the professional politicians are working 24 
hours a day and 365 days a year perfecting 
and holding their organization, while the pub- 
lic spirited volunteers oftentimes feel, when a 
satisfactory form of government is established, 
and when honorable, efficient city officials are 
elected, that their work is done. Indeed this 
is only the beginning of their work if good 
government is to last. 

Constant Attention Imperative 

To meet this condition, civil service organi- 
zations can do no better service than to devote 
constant attention to maintaining an aroused 
public sentiment by which volunteer political 
forces of municipalities will be constantly on 
the job to see that their local governments do 
not fall into the hands of local politicians, 
ward heelers, and “bolivars,” intent on filling 
offices only with party workers. The sooner 
the principle is established that employment 
by a city is not to be made as reward of 
political service, but only because the city 
needs the particular service concerned on ac- 
count of efficiency and other useful qualities, 
the sooner will the scandals attending city 
administrations in our larger American cities 
be removed. No business organization on 
earth could survive competition by similar or- 
ganizations if its personnel were appointed for 
the reasons that have determined the employ- 
ment in city governments heretofore in most 
of our American cities. Not only does rank 
inefficiency become the dominant feature of 
the personnel thus secured, but the aged and 
infirm become a constantly increasing load to 
carry without adequate return of service. In 
a recent examination made by the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Municipal Research of the 
sibilities of a pension fund for city em- 
ployees, it was disclosed that there were a 
large percentage of city employees on the roll 
over 65 years of age and one reaching the 
advanced age of 82 years. 


pos- 


Another feature of great importance in se- 
curing full lists of eligibles for all vacancies 
is that the civil service commission be given 
sufficient funds for adequate advertising and 
operating expenses, and be authorized to ad- 
vertise in those newspapers and journals where 
those desiring each kind of employment can 
be reached. In Cincinnati, the law restricts 
advertising to a single insertion in a single 
local newspaper announcing examinations. No 
other form of advertising is authorized, with 
the result that the field is never adequately 
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reached for any examination. At the present 
time the civil service commission is doing 
everything possible to supplement this in- 
adequate system by circulars sent out with 
the waterworks bills to all homes and to local 
engineering and other technical societies, but 
still there are many classes of employment 
for which no applicants are secured for pros- 
pective examinations. 
Efficiency Ratings 

Another feature that has been of great 
harm in city personnel is in the inadequacy 
of efficiency ratings, which primarily are 
made as a matter of mere routine without any 
particular reference to the facts and without 
much consideration given them by the civil 
service commission. It is vitally important 
that an employee’s record of service shall be 
the controlling factor in his promotion. It 
is obvious that the work actually accomplished 
in his position should be the controlling fea- 
ture in determining how well he will do the 
work in the next higher class or grade. In 
Cincinnati this has not been the case and a 
theoretical examination for promotion is con- 
trolling almost to the exclusion of efficiency 
ratings. 

Another feature of vital importance, and in 
which Cincinnati is very much handicapped, is 
the lack of scientific classification of employees 
of the city as a whole. This work should be 
handled through the civil service commission 
and the rates and classifications in each de- 
partment should be coordinated by the per- 
sonnel office with the view of seeing that in- 
justices are not done and that each employee 
will have adequate opportunity to advance, not 
only in his own department but in other de- 
partments of the city. 

Stimulate Morale 

The civil service commission should also de- 
vise means of stimulating the morale and 
esprit de corps of the city’s forces, and assist 
the city manager in every possible way to 
build up a strong co-operative, loyal organiza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the city manager must 


recognize his obligation to support the civil 
service commission, appointing as far as pos- 
sible the eligible whose name is at the top 


of each list, and constantly consulting the 
commission and chief examiner on all matters 
of personnel policy. He must inculcate in the 
minds of employees a conviction that the com- 
mission is just and impartial in its policies 
and findings. He should carefully supervise 


(Continued on page 65) 
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The Rising Cost of Air 





Window Ventilation with Gravity Exhaust is More Satisfactory for School Class- 
rooms than Mechanical Ventilation 





By GEORGE TRUMAN PALMER, Dr. P. H., Director of Research, American Child 


Health Association. 


Formerly Chief of Investigating Staff, New 


York State Commission on Ventilation, New York City 


BOUT a 


goes 


dollar now 
addition there 
are capital costs of no small amount 
for new school additions to 
existing buildings. 
In view of the importance of the amount 
expended on education, a statement 
recent 


of the tax 
for education. In 


third 


buildings and 


from a 
report should interest city managers. 
The quotation reads: “The evidence produced 
in this study indicates that there are millions 


of dollars invested in idle and _ semi-idle 
mechanical ventilation equipment in school 
buildings in certain cities of the United 


States.” This statement is taken from a book 
entitled “The Ventilation of School Buildings,” 
by Professor John R. McLure, head of the 
Department of School Administration, School 
of Education, University of Alabama, and pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, in 1924. 
reason,” continues McLure, “why 
ventilation systems allowed to remain 
idle, part or all of the time, is the high cost 
of operation. 


“One important 
Professor 


are 


Supported by Expert Opinion 
The American Public Health Association 
expressed itself at its annual meeting in St. 
Louis in October 1925 in terms of the follow- 
ing resolution: 
“Whereas, 


wasted 


hundred of thousands of 
this 


operation of 


dollan«s are 


every year on continent in the 


school 
but 


In- 


stallation and systems of ven- 


tilation which are not not beneficial 


health of 


only 


the 


are 


positively harmful to school children, 


and 
“Whereas, in the 


large an air 


light of the 


schoolrooms as 


current knowledge, 


supply of as volume in 


30 cubic feet 


per minute per capita, is necessarily 
accompani.d with dangerous overheating of the 
schoolroom in order to avoid resulting drafts, and 


“Whereas, the use of ozone and other chemicals 
for treating schoolroom air has little or no scien- 
tific justification and little or no practical value, 
be it 

“Resolved, that the system of ventilating school- 
rooms by fresh untreated outdoor air, admitted at 
the windows with gravity exhaust ducts for re- 
moving vitiated air from near the ceiling, is the 
most generally satisfactory method of school ven- 
tilation, be it 

“Resolved, that we recommend that state laws and 
city regulations interferring with such _ scientific 


and economical methods of school ventilation should 


be repoaled in the interost of 


the public health.” 


The National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association have like- 
wise formed an opinion on this subject. This 


is published in a Report of the Joint Com- 


mittee on Health Problems in Education of 
these two bodies.’ Their final recommenda- 
tions are: 





Dr. GEORGE T. PALMER 


“After a careful review of the results of recent 
investigations in regard to ventilation of school 
buildings, the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association 
recommends modified window ventilation for school 


rooms, according to the method already outlined 


' Published in 
Memorial Fund, 


with Elizabeth 
Ill., 1925. 


co-operation McCormic 


Chicago, 
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These recommendations are based on the following 
facts: 

1. Window ventilation with gravity exhaust 
makes possible the degree of temperature, amount 
of humidity, amount of air movement desirable 
for school rooms. 

2. The above characteristics of window ventila- 
tion with gravity exhaust are factors contributing 


to the health of occupants and to a lower incidence 


of respiratory diseases. 

3. These characteristics contribute to comfort and 
a more attractive atmosphere 

4. Ventilation by windows according to the 
method described is more economical! to install 
and should be more economical to operate than an 
artificial system.” 

Furthermore, the United States Public 


Health Service has intimated its feelings on 
the subject, for at the direction of the Sur- 
geon General, Dr. Leonard Greenberg, associ- 
ate sanitary engineer, prepared a paper’ which 
was presented before the sections on Industrial 
Hygiene and Sanitary Engineering of the 
American Public Health Association at the 
October meeting in St. Louis, last year. In 
his conclusions Dr. Greenberg said: 

“The developed on the 
erroneous knowledge of the need for 
should be abandoned (as applied to schoolrooms and 

than 
produce 


fan system basis of an 


ventilation 
auditoria of less 75-100 persons capacity), be- 
satisfactory atmospheric 
a high 
its first 
and because its operation is 
of heat. It should be 
ventilation with gravity 
highly 


cause it fails to 


conditions; because it leads to incidence of 


respiratory disease; because cost is ex- 


and 
the 
exhaust 


cessive— poor 


wasteful superseded by 
window 
which 
expensive. 

“If the this 
conflict with the regulations of certain state authori- 
the 


is at 


system of 


comparatively is efficient and in- 


changes suggested in paper did not 


problem would be considerably 
this 
ealls for 
the 


step 


ties and boards 
status 
recognition by the 
in this 


revocation of 


time. The present 
the 


facts as 


simpler than it 
of the 
authorities of 

The final 
present laws 


problem 
outlined 

the 

substitution 


state 
paper. ealls for 
the the 
a law requiring the construction of gravity exhaust 
the 
season of a temperature 


and therefore of 


ducts in all schoolrooms and maintenance 


therein during the heating 


of from 65 degrees F.” 
Why Mechanical Ventilation Is Used 
in Schools 
Criticisms are being raised against mechani- 
cal ventilation not only from the standpoint 
of needless expense, but also from the stand- 
point of health. Why then are most of the 


degrees to 70 


new school buildings being equipped with 
mechanical ventilation? 
There are two reasons. The first is that 


the more recent experimental work in ventila- 
tion is not widely known and the ventilating 
engineers who prepare the plans and the con- 
tractors and manufacturers who install and 
Journal of Public 1926, 


? American Health, January 


p. 20. 


manufacture the equipment do not feel the 
same about the matter as the people in the 
public health, medical, and educational fields, 
So long as the engineer, who designs the 
system thinks as he does, mechanical ventila- 
tion will continue to the 
schools. 

The second reason is that there are 
or regulations in twenty-four states whose 
terms are such as practically to require 
mechanical ventilation. The critical specifica- 
tion in these state regulations is that an air 
supply of thirty cubic feet per person per 
minute shall be maintained. This indirectly 
calls for mechanical ventilation, for admittedly 
window ventilation with gravity exhaust can- 
not guarantee this amount of con- 
tinuously. 

The point made by the health and educa- 
tional groups is that this amount of air is 
unnecessary for comfort and health, and that 
the upon this ventilation standard 


predominate in 


laws 


air flow 


insistence 
is unjustified, is wasteful of public funds and 
furthermore is actually inimical to the health 
of school children. 

How does this question affect the city man- 
ager? It affects him because of his admitted 
interest in efficient city management. If his 
city is spending money needlessly on mechani- 
cal ventilation in school buildings, the reasons 
should be determined and if possible a saving 
effected. 


The Purpose of Ventilation 

Why should any money be spent apart from 
heating? Let us examine the facts in the 
case. When forty children and a teacher oc- 
cupy a classroom, their bodies give off heat, 
moisture and some odor. Unless there is some 
circulation of air through the room, the air 
becomes uncomfortably warm, moist and odor- 
ous. This combination is not only uncom- 
fortable but it is prejudicial to health. These 
results have been determined by actual ex- 
periment. 

What then is 
conditions ? 


needed to ameliorate these 
In the first place there should be 
some means of maintaining the temperature 
within the limits of 65 to 70, preventing 
moisture from becoming excessive, and aer- 
ating the room in such a manner as to carry 
off odor without making the occupants un- 
comfortable from chilling draughts. 

By actual experiment over a period of four 
years the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation has shown that a comfortable atmo- 
sphere can be produced by direct radiation be- 
neath the windows, window deflectors at the 
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bottom of the windows, either manual or auto- 
matic control of the direct radiation and a 
gravity exhaust duct on the inside wall, pref- 
erably near the ceiling. 

With this combination there is_ sufficient 
circulation, slight adjustments in tempera- 
ture within the room can be made by manipu- 
lation of windows and radiators, the air cir- 
culation is over the upper levels of the room, 
the air stream through the room fluctuating 
and not monotonous, and as the occupants 
are not in the direct line of the air stream, 


25 


they can withstand cooler temperatures, all 
of which is comfortable, stimulating, and fa- 

vorable to health. 
Comparative Costs of Ventilation Equipment 
The general cost of the window-gravity ex- 
haust method of classroom ventilation, as 
worked out by McLure after consultation with 
leading ventilating engineers, is 2.87 cents per 
cubic foot of building contents. The cost of 
the usual mechanical system is 4.02 cents, 
of the mechanical system with individual ducts 
recommended by leading engineers 4.42 cents, 
and separate blowers in 
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each room 4.72 cents. 


Why do these state 
laws require this more 
elaborate equipment, and 
the greater expenditure 
entailed by mechanical 
ventilation? The answer 
dates back into the 19th 
century. In 1862, Max 
von Pettenkofer, a Ger- 
man hygienist, noted the 
discomfort attendant up- 
on crowded rooms. He 
made analyses of the air 
and although detecting 
a slight decline in oxy- 
gen and in increase in 
| carbon dioxide due to 
respiration, he concluded 
that while these changes 
in themselves could not 
account for the discom- 
fort, the carbon dioxide 
might serve as a useful 
; index of discomfort. He 
offi believed that the real 
AZ cause of the discomfort 
was due to poisoning 
from organic matter em- 
anating from the skin 
and breath. When a 
room was crowded and 
discomfort prevailed, the 
earbon dioxide content 
was found to be high. He 
therefore worked out a 
formula based on the 
amount of carbon diox- 
ide produced and deter- 
mined the amount of 
outside air necessary 
to keep the carbon diox- 
ide at a low point. His 


Fresh air 
from outside 
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assumption was if the carbon dioxide was low 
the room presumably would be comfortable. 
This reason does not hold good as will be 
shown. But Pettenkofer’s suggestion was eag- 
erly seized upon because it provided an easily 
calculated standard of ventilation. Thereafter 
equipment was designed so that air could be 
circulated through a room in the proportion 
of thirty feet per minute per person. This 
standard in whose encouragement other work- 
ers in England and America concurred, was 
widely adopted. It is this standard which has 
been written in the laws and regulations of 
our states, the moving force being the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers and also, it is only fair to add, many 
health workers. 
Shortcomings of Ventilation Laws 

The inadequacy of this standard is revealed 
in a great amount of experimental work which 
began back in 1880, but which has. not been 
appreciated until more recent times. The facts 
are essentially these. When people are in a 
closed, unventilated room in an experi- 
mental chamber they soon become uncomfort- 
able. Several changes in the air can be de- 
tected. The temperature rises, the moisture 
accumulates, the carbon dioxide increases, the 
oxygen decreases, pro- 
nounced. Is discomfort all of 
these conditions? If it is due to several, what 
is the relative importance of the different in- 
fluences? These are very practical questions 
and they must be answered in order that the 
remedy may be directed at the specific cause 
or causes at fault. 

In an experimental chamber, these influences 
“an be isolated and studied independently. The 
most important of these factors is tempera- 
ture and, when excessive, moisture. In other 
words discomfort is traced primarily to the 
inability of the body to get rid of its heat. 

If the temperature remains high, the addi- 
tion of quantities of air which restores the 
carbon dioxide and oxygen to normal is wholly 
inconsequential in bringing relief. 

When the air in unchanged but the tempera- 
ture is lowered (such as by refrigerating coils 
on the walls) relief is immediate and 
nounced. Or instead of cooling by a lowering 
of temperature, if the occupants are treated 
to breezes from a circulating fan, the relief 
is marked. This in spite of the high carbon 
dioxide and other organic substances in re- 
spired air. This simple fact verified again 
most recently by the work of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, was clearly 


or 


odors become more 


due to one or 


pro- 
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stated by Billings, Mitchell and Bergey in this 
country as long ago as 1894. They wrote at 
this time: 
“The ill-ventilated 
rooms in persons not accustomed to them is not due 
to the 
in most cases to dusts of 


discomfort produced by crowded 


excess of carbonic acid, nor to bacteria, nor 


any kind. The two great 


causes of such discomfort, though not the only ones, 


are excessive and unpleasant odors.” 

In short, the primary objective in ventila- 
tion then should be to keep the room cool. The 
aeration of the room is an incident, a means 
to an end, not to be slighted to be sure, but 
certainly not to be magnified nor raised to the 
position of primary importance. 

If High Temperature Is Bad in Winter, 
Not in Summer? 

There may be obtruding in the mind of 
reader of this article, the that if 
temperatures 70 are uncomfortable 
and so inimical to health, why then do we 
not all perish or at least experience a marked 
lowering of health at seasons of warm weather 
when temperatures soar to the 80’s and 90's, 

The answer is that the body, adjusted for 
cold weather out of doors, cannot readily and 
comfortably get rid of its heat 
temperatures above 70, but given time such as 


temperature 


Why 


some 
question 
over 


so 


indoors in 


a change of season permits, it can adjust itself 
to meet the changed condition with compara- 
tive So marked is this adjustment 
that the actual method of losing heat is al- 


success. 


tered. In winter, it is mainly by radiation, in 
summer by evaporation, a more effective 
method. 


In winter the body produces more heat. More 
food is consumed, more heat producing foods 
are used, more clothes are worn to 
body heat, and living indoors there is elimi- 
that heat element 
or moving air, the velocity of which is thirty 


conserve 


nated dissipating breeze 
times greater outdoors than in. 

In summer, the body produces heat, 
for food is Lighter clothing 
is also worn and windows are opened wide, 
permitting cooling breezes to come indoors. 

How the Rigid Air Flow Standard Has 

Boosted Costs 

The contention of the health groups is that 
the ventilating engineers are carrying their 
recommendation far beyond the essentials for 


less 


less consumed. 


good classroom ventilation, that they are in- 
sisting on non-essentials which are needlessly 
expensive and are actually not as beneficial 
to health. 

The engineering viewpoint is built around 
the fact that thirty cubic feet per person per 
minute must through the classroom 
continuously. adjustments then 
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make this condition comfortable. 


made to 
These adjustments lead to a whole train of 


mechanical devices. For instance, in a simple 
form, the air is blown from a centrally lo- 
cated fan through ducts to the rooms. Exhaust 
ducts allow the air to find its way out of the 
room. In the course of the development of 
mechanical ventilation, exhaust fans were ad- 
ded to better control the course of the air. 
The opening of windows in one room fre- 
quently upsets the distribution of air to other 
rooms. Hence individual ducts were recom- 
mended in place of trunk ducts, the indivi- 
dual ducts leading from the fan chamber to 
each room independently. The thirty cubic 
foot standard gives a cooling effect from 
the air itself and consequently the tempera- 
ture was raised to 70 or above to compen- 
sate for this air cooling. This amount of air 
has a drying action, just as clothes on the 
line dry better on a windy day, so to offset 
the dryingness it was proposed to humidify the 
air. One step beyond this was to pass the 
air through a washer which would remove 
dust and humidify at the same time. Thermo- 
static control of all this equipment likewise 
added to the cost. Then to reduce cost there 
developed the practice of recirculating the 
same air, instead of drawing in cold outside 
air, thus saving on fuel. The recirculated air 
was attended by odor so that ozonizers were 
introduced to tone down the odor. 


The health people feel that this is a very 
roundabout way of getting at the result. Why 
wash air to remove dust and bacteria? Dis- 
ease is not spread by bacteria in the air. It 
is spread by contact of persons or by direct 
coughs and sneezes. Dust arises from earth 
brought into the room on the shoes of pupils. 
Why spend money for making the air of the 
schoolroom insignificantly cleaner than the air 
of the playground? The health people feel 
that these are super-refinements which have 
no relation to health and comfort. They pre- 
fer the more direct way of window ventila- 
tion and gravity exhaust, it being within the 
power of the teacher to adjust for local com- 
fort instead of the teacher and pupils being 
placed at the mercy of the janitor in the 
basement, and at the mercy of uncertainties 
of impressive, but vicariously behaving, auto- 
matic equipment. 

The strange part of this matter is that the 
health standards set by the engineers are 
considerably more drastic than those set by 
the health people. In fact, it is rather extra- 
ordinary to find the health people advocating 


a reduction in public expenditures. They are 
usually advocating increases. The health peo- 
ple feel that instead of their having to prove 
that less elaborate requirements are neces- 
sary, the burden of proof should be on the 
engineers. 

What justification have boards of educa- 
tion for approving the more costly mechanical 
equipment when this equipment is superfluous 
from the standpoint of the health people? 
Are boards of education satisfied that the en- 
gineers have produced proof to justify greater 
expenditures ? 

There is more to this story but it cannot be 
told in this short article. The New York State 
Commission on Ventilation has a 600 page re- 
port which deals with the scientific phases of 
this subject, studies made in experimental 
chambers and in school rooms. 

It is a fact of common observation that 
children in open air schools and cool open win- 
dow rooms have less colds than those in 
warmer, fan ventilated roms. The health 
people would like to see the window-ventila- 
tion-gravity-exhaust idea extended to all class- 
rooms. 

Mechanical Ventilation Has Its Uses 


Note that last line—“extended to all school 
classrooms.” It must be kept clearly in mind 
that the window supply-gravity exhaust 
method is not being advocated for large school 
assembly halls, auditoria, theatres, laboratories 
and the like. The blower fan has its place. 
In fact it is indispensable for such inclosures, 
large places with many people crowded to- 
gether, or special factory processes requiring 
dust or gas removal and the like. The window- 
gravity exhaust method is being advocated for 
the schoolroom of usual size with somewhere 
around 40 pupils who spend from three to 
five hours of the day in the room following 
the usual school routine of recesses, changing 
of classes and so on. 

In a recent meeting of ventilating engineers 
in which window ventilation was being ad- 
versely criticized, some one put the question 
as to how many present had ever been in a 
school building specially designed for window 
ventilation and gravity exhaust. Not a hand 
was raised! Why is it that the window method 
is not more carefully looked into? 

Window Ventilation with Gravity Exhaust 

Makes Headway 

The window-gravity exhaust method is mak- 
ing headway. Bridgeport, New Britain, Hart- 
ford, and Fairfield, Connecticut, Kansas City, 


(Continued on page 65) 
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The Trend of Traffic Accidents 





Last Year Produced the Highest Automobile Death Toll in the Country’s History 





By W. H. Brockway, Public Information Division, National Safety Council 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRILLIANT victory for the cause of 
A safety in these United States was scored 

when more than 5,000 people gathered 
at Detroit recently for the fifteenth annual 
convention of the National Safety Council, the 
organization which functions for safety in the 
factory, on the streets and highways, and in 
the home. The enthusiastic gathering elo- 
quently testified to the constantly increasing 
significance of the work of the Council and to 
the tireless zeal of its advocates who, drawn 
from all sections of the country, assembled to 
hear the wise suggestions of well-known exe- 
cutives and to plan for the future. 


The Automobile Menace 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, chairman, Statistics 
committee, National Safety Council, and statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said of the automobile menace: 

“It was found that the automobile death 
rate in 1925 was 17.2 per 100,000. On the 
basis of this rate, it was estimated that there 
occurred in the United States during 1925 not 
less than 19,800 deaths from automobile activ- 
ities, not counting the fatalities which resulted 
from collisions railroad trains or 
street cars and automobiles The toll 
of human life taken by automobiles last year 
in the United States was at the rate of well 
over two persons for every hour of the day, 
or 62 persons for every day in the year.” 

Charles E. Hill, vice-president, National 
Safety Council, and General Safety Agent, 
New York Central Lines, New York City, sup- 
plemented Mr. Dublin by a _ statement 
cerning the economic cost of traffic accidents: 


between 


con- 


“The cost of highway traffic accidents in the 
United States is now at least 600 million dol- 
lars per year, and this does not include the 
cost incident to traffic congestion. Upon the 
same basis as heretofore predicted this cost 
will soar to one and one-half billion dollars in 
1935 and for the next ten years will amount 
to the staggering sum of more than 10 billion 
dollars. I am simply stating cold facts based 
upon the experiences of the past. Should not 
this startling sacrifice of human life be suf- 
ficient to insure our safety program the most 
loyal and whole-hearted support of every man 


and woman in this country? Is it fair that 
the innocent suffer due to lack of concerted 
movement on our part?” 

A More Optimistic View 

Fortunately, the situation is not as gloomy 
as it might be. Frederick J. Haynes, Chair- 
man of the Board, Dodge Brothers, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich, presented figures which tend some- 
what to alleviate the dismay which we natur- 
ally feel when thinking of the traffic problem: 

“It seems to me that the only proper basis 
on which to compare progress of retrogres- 
sion in accidents is to consider them in rela- 
tion to population and number of motor cars 
in use. 

“In 1917 the population of the United States 
was 102,000,000. In 1926 it approxi- 
mately 110,000,000—an eight per cent increase, 
In 1917 there were 5,104,000 motor vehicles 
registered, with a fatality list of 9,097 or 178 
per 100,000 vehicles registered. In 1925 there 


was 


were 19,900,000 vehicles registered with 19,- 
928 fatalities or 100 per 100,000 registered 
vehicles. 


“Had the rate in 1925 been the same as in 
1917, then 35,422 fatalities would have re- 
sulted instead of 19,828; but instead there is 
a reduction from that 
forty-four per cent. 


figure of 15,594, or 
Forty-four per cent re- 
duction in face of an eight per cent increase 
in population and a 300 per cent increase in 
the number of motor vehicles—that’s a meas- 
ure of the general result of the work done 
in the United States for more complete safety.” 

This aspect of the reveals the silver 
lining, but the 19,828 toll of human lives makes 
our views heartily in accord with those of Dr. 
Dublin who said: 

“From this would that all 
of the recent effort to secure the facts on au- 
tomobile fatalities, and to develop from these 
facts a nation-wide program for increased 
safety on streets and highways, is eminently 
justified. In the United States, we were con- 
fronted in 1925 by the highest death toll for 
automobile the history of the 
country! The high figure registered for last 
year should be a challenge to all public and 
private agencies concerned with public safety 
and should stimulate the 
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nation-wide basis, of those principles and 
methods for securing the facts which will lead 
to the most effective traffic measures.” 
Traffic Suggestions 

Betterment of the traffic situation and the 
ultimate solution of the difficult problem it 
presents are within the province of city execu- 
tives and their staffs. The National Safety 
Council and other agencies have done yeoman 
work in disseminating information beneficial 
both to the welfare of motorists and pedes- 
trians, while these institutions have 
made suggestions concerning engineering de- 
vices and methods for ameliorating the traffic 
situation. It is up to the city heads to en- 
force present traffic laws, if good, or, if de- 
fective, to see that they are superseded by 


same 


more effective ones. The following sugges- 
tions, made by Mr. Haynes at the Detroit 
convention, should be carefully perused by 


every municipal executive, for his is the power 
to set machinery in motion which will utli 
mately help to solve the traffic problem of 
his municipality: 

“Widening of 


the greatest 


streets wherever possible and to 


extent. 

“Removal of shrubbery and hedges obscuring 

a crossing. 
“Abolishing of 


sonably 


grade crossings wherever rea- 


possible. 


“A drastic enforcement of traffic rules, in- 
cluding in cities the use of plain clothes men 
instead of bluecoats to detect violators. 

“Prohibition of parking within 50 feet of 
street intersections 

“Many playgrounds for children in al! parts 
of the city or town 

“Safeguarded street crossings and safety zones. 

“Express routes around towns and “villages, 
relieving traffic congestion in these places 


29 


“Through routes—well marked—through cities, 
avoiding heavy traffic for tourists not desiring te 
in cities. 

of all 
where they obstruct 


stop 


“Removal bill-boards or roadside signs 


in any way the view of the 





motorist. 
“Rapid sanding of streets in icy and slippery 
weather. 
“Better street illumination in cities, particu- 
larly at intersections.” 
-. 
__ 


Pontiac, Michigan, boasts one of the best 
municipal bathing beaches in the central part 
of the United States. During the first month 
of its use in 1926 there was a total attendance 
of 11,740 with an admission fee of 10 cents 
for adults and 5 cents to children. A new 
pier, dock, and diving board have been added 
to the equipment. Thirteen classes were con- 
ducted this summer to teach the city children 
how to swim. The city furnished transporta- 
tion every day from the playgrounds to the 
beach. 


The entire fire brigade of a small town in 
Saxony and nine house owners were arrested 
recently by the police and charged with arson. 
It is alleged that the firemen conspired with 
householders to enable the latter to collect in- 
surance by starting fires. Within three years 
twenty-seven buildings in the village have 
been destroyed by fire. 

A fleet of motorcycle taxicabs has been 
started in two cities in the East, Baltimore 
and Newark. The motorcycle taxi has a 
capacity of two passengers and is operated by 
a two cylinder engine. It 
this type of automobile 
congestion. 


is suggested that 
traffic will relieve 
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City Manager Plan Breaks Into Rhode Island | \ 
| i 
In Newport, the Mayor Is to Be Given Control of the Police Department to Meet | d 
a Peculiar Local Situation. Legislative Approval Is Hoped For ) ; 
By EpwIin A. CorTTre.i, Dept. of Political Science, Leland Stanford, Jr. r t 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. . ¥ 
; 
EWPORT, Rhode Island, has adopted a ture nominees. In the Newport registration | ; 
N mayor-council-manager charter based very nearly one-half of the voters are in the E 
upon the new model of the National Mu- non-taxpaying class. , 
nicipal League and adapted to the peculiar pro- The council elects a clerk, solicitor, registrar | 
visions of the property qualifications for voting of voters, judge of probate, probate clerk, funds | 
required by the state constitution. The vote ¢ommission, board of examiners, tax assessors, 
was 5020 to 1857 and the proposal now goes and the manager. The manager appoints the 
to the legislature for its approval. The repre- heads of the departments of finance, safety, t 
sentative council plan with a mayor, aldermen works, welfare, personne}, and members of the 
and council of one hundred ninety-five mem- city planning commission and at his discretion ¢ 
bers has been in operation since 1906. The an advisory board for each department. The 1 
last legislature, without referendum to the manager is to act as purchasing agent. A per. 


people, forced an old fashioned partisan charter 
on the city effective January 1927. The move- 
ment for the manager plan started years ago 
but only when matters became intolerable did 
the citizens begin a real campaign for the 
adoption of a new charter. An official com- 
mission held hearings on all types of munici- 
pal charters and had before it the tentative 
draft of the new municipal program of the 
National Municipal League. This plan was con- 
sidered too long and bulky, or in parts too 
radical and was considerably shortened and 
modified to meet local conditions and political 
expediency. 


Provisions of the New Charter 

The new plan as adopted by the people pro- 
vides for the election of a mayor and school 
committee by all the voters of the city. The 
mayor is to be head of the police department, 
which is now the practice, and which was con- 
tinued for political expediency and to satisfy 
the registry voting qualification of the con- 
stitution. The council of five members is 
elected at large by those voters who come 
under the provisions of the constitution “that 
no person shall at any time be allowed to vote 
in the election of the council of any city, or 
upon any proposition to impose a tax or for 
the expenditure of money in any city or town, 
unless he shall within the year next preceding 
have paid a tax assessed upon his property 
therein, valued at least at one hundred thirty- 
four dollars.” If this tax is not paid within 
seven days of election, the person’s name is 
transferred from the taxpaying list to the reg- 
istry list and the person votes only on general 


officers and not the council or state legisla- 


sonnel board is created consisting of a per- 
sonnel director, a member elected by the coun- 
cil, and one elected by the employees of the 
city. The provisions of the personnel depart- . 
ment and the financial provisions of the model | 
charter are used verbatim except that the sec- 
tions providing for scientific appraisal of prop- 
erty have been omitted. An interesting inno- 
vation is the board of examiners to consist of 


five electors qualified by training and experi- 
ence in the fields of business or professions 
similar to those undertaken by the city depart- 
ments. This board is elected by the council 
Its du- 
ties are to make an examination of all depart- 
ments of the city, including the school depart- 
ment, and to make a report on its findings. It 
may undertake special investigations when or- 
dered by the council. 


for one year and serves without pay. 


It has powers of exami- 
nation of all records, to subpoena witnesses, ad- | 
minister oaths, and take testimony. In prac- 
tice it is a sort of grand jury or finance com- 
mission investigation of public business for the 
discovery of factual information for the citi- 
zens. 
Effective Campaign Waged 

The campaign for adoption was conducted | 
for about one month. The vigorous chairman 
and committee prepared and distributed over | 
forty thousand pieces of literature. This lit- 
erature is a decided contribution to the council- 
manager movement and was particularly effee- 
tive in its appeal and effect. It consisted of 
the full text of the charter, the Story of the 
City Manager Plan, published by the National 
Municipal League, a history of the manager 
movement in Newport, a story of the managef 
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plan elsewhere, the plan in brief, the plan ana- 
lyzed with objections answered, a sample bal- 
jot, many advertisements in newspapers, win- 
dow cards and banners. The local papers sup- 
ported the movement and printed the charter 
in full. Speakers who appeared either during 
the preliminary educational campaign or dur- 
ing the heat of the final campaign were Dr. 
H. W. Dodds of the National Municipal League, 
Professor J. Q. Dealey of Brown University, 
City Manager W. A. Holt of New London, for- 
mer City Manager Louis Brownlow of Knox- 
ville, and the writer. 
Hope for Other Cities 

Other cities in Rhode Island are considering 
the adoption of the council-manager charter. 
Several committees became discouraged because 
of the constitutional provisions involved. Now 
that the people of Newport have shown that 
it is possible to overcome these provisions and 
have what to all intents and purpose is a coun- 
cil-manager charter with modifications, it is 
hoped that these cities will reopen their cam- 
paigns and appear unitedly before the legis- 
lature for permission to adopt this most sat- 
isfactory form of municipal administration. 
That there will be considerable opposition to 
the Newport charter in the legislature is well 
known. It is hoped by its proponents that the 
legislature will give it a chance for trial with- 
out change in its provisions. It cannot be any 
worse than that used during the last twenty 
years or than that forced upon the city for 
the next two years. 


<> 
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Oklahoma City Adopts City Manager 
Government 


HE most recent addition to the rapidly 
T increasing ranks of cities with the City 

Manager form of government is Okla- 
homa City, which adopted it on November 2, 
with a referendum vote of three to one propor- 
tion. 


The result of the vote brought victory to 
the efforts of “The Committee of 100” promi- 
nent citizens after a most vigorous campaign 
of a years duration, during which time they 
overcame almost every form of obstacle con- 
ceivable. Many efforts were made by the op- 
position to confuse the voters by the submis- 
sion of other amendments similar to the one 
presented by the “Committee” with the hope 
that the voters would not know which was 
the proper one and would therefore not vote 
for any or would possibly cast their ballots 
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for the wrong one and thus divide the vote 
and prevent the carrying of any of the pro- 
posals. The similarity was even carried so 
far as to having one of the substitute pro- 
posals signed as being submitted by a mythi- 
cal “Committee of 100.” These impediments 
were overcome by having the propositions 
numbered on the ballots and by giving ex- 
tensive publicity through the press designat- 
ing the number to be voted for and those to 
be voted against by supporters of the measure. 

A last minute effort was made by the City 
Commissioners to keep the proposition off the 
ballot on the basis of an opinion given by the 
City Attorney who declared the proposition 
illegal in certain technical respects. The Com- 
missioners retracted, however, upon being re- 
minded of a promise made by them several 
months previous to submit the question re- 
gardless of everything if properly filed by the 
“Committee.” 


The new amendment to the city’s charter 
calls for the election of two councilmen from 
each of the four wards of the city, and a 
mayor to be elected at large. The councilmen 
and the mayor will select and employ the 
City Manager and will have it within their 
power to terminate his services at any time. 





The new form of government will go into 
effect about April 15, 1927. 
Study of Salt Lake City Smoke 
Problems 


ECIDED improvements in smoke con- 
1) ditions at Salt Lake City, Utah, 

achieved as the result of a campaign 
undertaken by civic authorities, in which the 
University of Utah and the United States 
Bureau of Mines, co-operated, are outlined in 
a report just issued by the Bureau.* Salt 
Lake City, on account of its location in a val- 
ley and because of local weather conditions, 
has a particularly difficult smoke problem. 

As the results of the campaign, the produc- 
tion of smoke from plants in the industrial 
and business districts of the city was re- 
duced 95 per cent within approximately five 
years. The number of hours during which 
light or dense smoke conditions existed was 
reduced 33 per cent and 63 per cent, respective- 
ly. The business district, formerly the center 


* The 
Salt 


story of the smoke-abatement investigation at 
City, Utah, is Bulletin 254, just 
issued. Copies may be obtained free of charge by address- 
ing the Bureau of 
Washington, D. C. 


Lake told in 


Mines, Department of Commerce, 
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of the smoke cloud, became the clearest part 
of the city. The smoke from railway locomo- 
tives was reduced decidedly. 
Peculiar Atmospheric Conditions 

Examination of atmospheric conditions 
shows that the situation with respect to the 
surrounding mountains has an important effect 
on smoke conditions. Salt Lake City is located 
in the northeast corner of a valley bounded 
on the east, north, and southwest by moun- 
tains. It occupies a peculiarly sheltered posi- 
tion which markedly effects the wind velocity 
and consequently the movement of smoke. 
Although the winds at any period of the year 
are of low velocity, during the winter months, 
when the greatest amount of smoke is formed, 
their velocity is lower than at any other time, 
a condition favorable to the accumulation of 
a smoke cloud over the city. Study of other 
meteorological conditions during the season of 
greatest smoke formation show that the most 
unfavorable combinations of circumstances 
prevail during the months when heaters are 
operated. Wind velocity is lowest early in 
the morning, the time of maximum smoke 
production; thus all things combine to produce 
the maximum amount of 


smoke annoyance. 


Utah coals offer marked contrast to 
western coals. 


most 
With respect to smokiness, its 
most pronounced characteristic is its volatile 
content. In general the higher the volatile 
matter in coal the more smoke. This is be- 
cause it is difficult to supply enough air or 
oxygen to burn the volatile matter as it is 
distilled from the coal and while it is in the 
hot zone of the furnace. If this is not done 
it passes off through the boiler as unconsumed 
~arbon or soot. Experiments performed dur- 
ing this investigation show that the standard 
methods of handling high-volatile coal de- 
veloped in cities of the Middle West are ample 
for the smokeless burning of Utah coal. 


Searchlight for Morning Smoke 


In the prosecution of the smoke-abatement 
campaign in Salt Lake City, an observer on the 
twentieth floor of an office building watched 
for smoke during the daylight hours and 
telephoned to plants that were violating smoke 
regulations. To permit observation of the 
early morning smoke made before daylight in 
winter, an 18-inch low-intensity searchlight 
was mounted on the building. The light had 
a range of about 500 yards. The fact that the 
beam of the searchlight could be seen for miles 
had a good psychological effect on the firemen. 
When a fireman saw the light pointing in his 
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direction, he thought his stack was under ob. 
servation, when in reality it might be a mile 
beyond the range of the light. 

Smoke inspectors visited boiler 
instructed firemen in correct firing methods, 
An educational campaign was conducted 
among the householders of the city, and the 
railway locomotive situation was given special 
attention. 


rooms and 


Greater Fuel Economy Results 

An encouraging feature of smoke-prevention 
measures is the greater economy in fuel that 
results. In replying to a questionnaire sent 
to plants where equipment had been altered 
to reduce smoke production, 69 per cent of 
the stated that fuel was re- 
quired. In addition, 64 per cent reported that 
the plant steamed more quickly, 58 per cent 
that less work was required, and 89 per cent 
that they were satisfied with the change. On 
the basis of data obtained by the commission, 
the total saving in fuel is believed to be about 
$30,000 a year. 


operators less 


<> 
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The County of Alameda, including the cities 
of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Rich- 
mond, ranking next to the counties of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco in population, 
adopted a freeholders home 
the recent November election. 
vote 41,237 for and 34,302 against the 
The major features of this new 
charter are the shortening of the elective of- 
ficer list, the inclusion of a _ well planned 
personnel regulation, an adequate budget and 
accounting procedure, scientific appraisal of 
property by experts in addition to that of the 
regularly elected 
that county 
functions 
within the county. 


and 
and 


rule charter at 

The unofficial 
was 
proposal. 


and a provision 


assessor, 


officers may municipal 


the cities 


assume 


when so requested by 


It has been found by the Department of Ag- 
riculture that approximately 28,000 industrial 
plants in the United States alone, are subject 
to dust explosion hazards. Two hundred and 
eighty dust explosions have been recorded. In 
only seventy of these cases 459 persons were 
killed and in 760 were injured. 
The property loss has amounted to an average 
of $240,000 for each explosion. The depart- 
ment’s experts say that these explosions may 
be prevented. 


ninety-two, 


Niagara Falls, New York, recently passed 
an ordinance providing for the appointment of 
a director of industrial affairs. 
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A Much Needed Investigation 
The Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 


tration is now engaged in a study to determine 
the relative efficiency of doing public construc- 
tion work by contract and by city forces. The 
study had its origin in hearings before con- 
gressional committees last winter in which con- 
tractors asserted that the contract method is 
always and everywhere the best and that the 
day labor system ought to be discontinued; the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at its 
meeting held in Washington in March or April 
adopted resolutions asking that the day labor 


system be instantly and everywhere discon- 
tinued. 
The Bureau has no prepossessions on this 


subject but does have very grave doubts as to 
whether the contract system is always the best. 
It would seem that there are times and places 
where the contract system is on the whole most 
satisfactory while at other times 
places the day labor system may be 
Bureau 


and other 
best. The 
is trying to get data with regard to 
good and bad results under both systems and 
is trying to discover the conditions under which 
each is best or under which it is a matter of 
indifference which plan is used. 


-™ 
mee 


Endorsement of Fort Worth City 
Administration 
The Technical Club of Fort Worth, Texas, 
adopted the following resolution in open ses- 
sion, December 2, 1926: 


“WHEREAS:—There 





has been broadcast 


1927 33 


over the country through the press and radio 
a great deal of misleading information at- 
tempting to question the sincerity, honesty, 
and ability of the present city administration 
of Fort Worth and 

“WHEREAS:—This propoganda does _in- 
fluence public opinion outside of the commun- 
ity and is damaging to the reputation of the 
community and unjust to the officials con- 
cerned. 

“Now therefore; Be it Resolved: That we as 
members of the Technical Club of Fort Worth 
do heartily endorse the constructive policy of 
the present. city administration and express 
our fullest confidence in their sincerity, ability 
and integrity. And be it further resolved: 
—That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the council of the City of Fort Worth, The 
Associated Press, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Fort Worth, The Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers’ Association of Fort Worth, the Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs and other civic clubs 
and to the local newspapers.” 


>. 
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Brownlow to Write Features 


Mr. Louis Brownlow, past president of the 
Association, and former city manager of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
will conduct a syndicated daily column in 
newspapers throughout the United States on 
the functions of municipal government. 
These articles will be written in a style which 
will be interesting to the 
reader of the newspapers. 

Before entering the field of public admin- 
istration, Mr. Brownlow had fifteen years ex- 
perience as a newspaper man and in the 
writing of special feature articles. 


average citizen 


These feature articles on the functions of 
municipal government will be syndicated by 
Current News Features, Inc., Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. A question and 
answer department will be conducted by Mr. 
Brownlow as a part of his service. 
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The Division of Health of the Department 
of Public Welfare at Dayton, Ohio, publishes a 
monthly bulletin in which the inspection of 
conditions in places where meals are served is 
reported. They graded as A, B, C, D, 
or E according to the bacterial counts on 
utensils after they have been cleansed. Con- 
tinued publicity of this sort has been effica- 
cious in getting a number of the 
of the E class. 


are 


places out 
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Joint Meeting of the Executive and 
Research Committees 

A special joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the standing committee on Re- 
search of the International City Managers’ 
Association was held at the Secretariat in 
Lawrence, December 10th and 11th. 

The Executive Committee considered and 
approved the Executive Secretary’s financial 
report for the year ending October 31, 1926, 
considered and accepted the report of the cer- 
tified public accountant on an audit of the 
Executive Secretary’s records for the period 
January 1, 1923 to October 31, 1926. They 
also approved the budget of the Association 
for the coming fiscal year. 

Special features for the Convention Program 
which will be held in Dubuque, Iowa, Septem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15, 1927, were considered, and 
the date was set for the convention. The 
Committee discussed editorial policies for 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and the policies to 
be followed by the Executive Secretary in 
conducting the affairs of the Association. 

Plans for increasing the membership were 
presented by Wilder M. Rich, City Manager 
of Ironwood, Michigan, who is chairman of 
the membership committee. These plans were 
endorsed. The Committee also considered 
plans for extending the services of the Asso- 
ciation, and the betterment of the magazine. 

The Research Committee did not have a 
quorum present. The work of the committee 
was discussed, however, in joint session with 
the Executive Committee. Plans are being 
formulated for making special studies in pub- 
lic management which will be made available 
to the members of the Association. 
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Committee Appointments 
The following Committee Appointments have 
been made by President Fred H. Locke and 
the Executive Committee: 
Standing Committee on Research 
Mr. Louis Brownlow, Chairman. Current News 
Features, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. O. E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 
Dr. C. E. Merriam, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Mr. George W. Thompson, City Manager, West- 


mount, Quebec, Canada. 

Dr. Samuel C. May, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

John G. Stutz, Executive Secretary, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Committee on Managerial Practice 

Mr. John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Chairman. 

Other members not yet appointed. 

Program Committee 

MY. Fred H. Locke, President, City Manager, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Chas. E. Douglas, City Manager, Dubuque, lowa, 

Mr. John G. Stutz, Executive Secretary, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Association Representatives at Congress of 
Administrative Sciences 

The following men have been appointed to 
represent the Association at the Fourth Con- 
gress of Administrative Sciences, to meet in 
Paris in June, 1927: 

Mr. I. C. Brower, City Manager, Lima, Ohio 

Dr. A. R. Hatton, City Councilman, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

The following Committee on Membership 
has been appointed with Mr. Wilder M. Rich, 
City Manager, Ironwood, Michigan, as chair- 
man: 

Mr. H. C. Bottorff, City Manager, Sacramento, 

California. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, 

Colorado. 

Mr. W. A. Holt, City Manager, New London, Con- 

necticut. 

Mr. C. A. Bingham, City Manager, West Palm 

Beach, Florida. 

Mr. C. D. Terrell, City Manager, Brunswick, Georgia, 
Mr. F. E. Danielson, City Manager, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
Mr. P. F. Hopkins, City Manager, Ames, lowa 

Mr. Ear! C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 
Mr. H. A. Brinkerhoff, City Manager, Portland, 

Maine. 

Mr. H. J. Goodale, City Manager, Middleboro, 

Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wm. Leitch, City Manager, Columbia Heights, 

Minnesota. 

Mr. Fred M. Brown. City Manager, Bozeman, 

Montana. 

Mr. L. A. Goines, City Manager, Alliance, Nebraska. 
Mr. Paul Volcker, City Manager, Cape May, New 

Jersey. 

Mr. J. H. Bender, City Manager, Clayton, New 

Mexico (Arizona). 

Mr. J. Walter Ackerman, City Manager, Water- 
town, New York. 
Mr. R. W. Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, North 

Carolina. 

Mr. O. A. Kratz, City Manager, Astoria, Oregon. 

Mr. I. C. Brower, City Manager, Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. § P Malone, City Manager, Pawhuska, 

Oklahoma 

Mr. H. D. Herbert, City Manager, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Mr. Hunter K. McGee, City Manager, Beaufort, 

South Carolina. 

Mr. J. P. Soderstrum, City Manager, Rapid City, 

South Dakota 

Mr. F. L.- Cloud, City Manager, Kingsport, Ten- 

n-ssee. 

Mr. O. E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Mr. E. E. McAdams, City Manager, Waco, Texas. 
Mr. Roy M. Wilcomb, City Manager, Springfield, 
Vermont. 
Mr. W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 
Mr. H. G. Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 
Mr. C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Canada: 
M. J. Rutledge, City Manager, Woodstock, New 
trunswick, Canada. 
G. S. Stairs, City Manager, Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 
J. Henri Valiquette, City Manager, Shawinigan 
Falls, Quebec, Canada. 


Engineering Standards Committee 
Representative 
Mr. Wm. A. Holt, City Manager, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, has been appointed the repre- 
sentative of the Association on the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 


La 
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1927 Convention Date, Sept. 13-14-15 

Following conferences and correspondence 
between the Executive Committee and Mr. 
Charles E. Douglas, City Manager of Dubuque, 
Iowa, the dates set for the annual convention 
to be held in Dubuque are Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 13, 14, and 15, 
1927. 


= 
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Membership in the International Federation 


of Local Government Associations 


The Executive Committee has voted to make 
the Associate Member of the 
International Federation of Local Government 
Associations (Union Internationale des Villes) 
which has its International Headquarters in 
Brussels, and its American headquarters at the 
municipal secretariat at Lawrence, Kansas. 


Association an 


The International Federation of Local Gov- 
ernment offers the 
many valuable contacts for gathering data 
from every corner of the globe. An extersive 
bureau for the compilation of data on the con- 
duct of local 
Brussels. 

The International Federation of Local Gov- 
ernment Associations also writes digests of all 
important books, and pamphlets 
dealing with the conduct of local government 
in the various countries throughout the world. 
These will be made available to the Associa- 
tion. Any member of this Association may 
secure a complete translation of any magazine 


Associations Association 


maintained at 


government is 


magazines, 


article, or a copy of any book or report which 
is of interest to him, through our connection 
with this Federation. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A pleasant aftermath of the Colorado 
Springs convention was the action of the city 
council of Colorado Springs in passing a vote 
of thanks to City Manager A. M. Wilson for 
bringing the convention to the city. 


City Manager W. M. Rich had his name in 
the papers recently. Making a bad slice of 
his tee-shot from the third hole, Mr. Rich went 
in search of the ball and came upon a black 
bear which shuffled off into the woods when 
the golf party appeared. A half hour later, 
the bear appeared at another hole. 





City Manager L. J. Houston, Jr., of Freder- 
icksburg was recently elected president of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities for the com- 
ing year. City Manager L. R. Dettra of Win- 
chester was elected first vice-president and 
City Manager R. W. B. Hart of Lynchburg was 
elected third vice-president. The program of 
the recent convention of the league shows that 
the city managers of Virginia are taking a 
prominent part in the activities of the organi- 
zation. 


City Manager Eugene Masters of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, was elected State Vice-Chairman 
of the American Water Works Association at 
the Florida Water Works Conference on No- 
vember 19th. Mr. Masters also presented a 
paper at the conference. An organization was 
effected which will be the Florida section of 
the American Water Works Association. City 
Manager W. A. Richards of Daytona Beach 
was chosen a director. 


One of our California members hands us the 
following bouquet when forwarding a check for 
membership dues, “This money I send to your 
association very willingly because I believe 
the service you render is worth many times the 
cost of the membership.” 





City Manager Walter A. Richards of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, was recently commissioned 
by Governor Martin of Florida as one of six 
men to represent the state at the conference 
of federal departments and the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Gulf Coast States on the problems of 
coast erosion and protection held at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, October 14th and 15th. At 
this conference it was stated that the board 
walks built in a number of cities on the North 
Atlantic Coast have served to halt the process 
of beach erosion. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Raymond L. Hefner, City Manager, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina. The application of Mr. 
R. L. Hefner, city manager of Hickory, North 
Carolina, recommended by Mr. R. W. Rigsby, 
city manager of Durham and Mr. D. L. Struth- 
ers, city manager of Gastonia, North Carolina, 
has been received. Mr. Hefner held the po- 
sition as assistant postmaster of Hickory from 
1908 to 1925 during which period he was ap- 
pointed acting postmaster for two periods dur- 
ing vacancies in that position. Mr. Hefner 
has been city manager of Hickory since May, 
1925. He has been an associate member of 
the Association. 

Mr. I. Walke Truxtun, City Manager, Nor- 


folk, Va. Mr. Truxtun is a graduate of Norfolk 
Academy. Prior to his appointment as City 


Manager of Norfolk, in September, 1925, he 
was Vice-President and Treasurer of the Henry 
Walke Company handling milling supplies and 
machinery. 

Mr. M. H. Irvine, City Manager of Alhambra, 
California. Mr. Irvine attended the Univcrsity 
of Southern California, taking the course in 
Civil Engineering and, for three years, was 
connected with the California State Highway 
Commission. He subsequently served four 
years as construction engineer of the Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Co. In 1921 he be- 
came Sanitary Engineer for the city of Alham- 
bra serving in that capacity for three years. 
In 1924 he was appointed City Engineer and 
in 1925 he became City Manager. He has been 
an associate member. 


» 
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NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Mr. H. M. Renner, City Manager, Mangum, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Renner is a graduate of the 
Oklahoma School of Mines and also attended 
the United States Naval Steam Engineering 
School at Hoboken, New Jersey. Following a 
period of service with the Texas Company in 
Tulsa he was head of the science department 
of the Oklahoma City high school for three 
years and was subsequently engaged in oil en- 
gineering for year. He has been city 
manager of Mangum since July, 1926. 

Mr. Edward W. Oviatt, City Manager, Du- 
rango, Colorado. Mr. Oviatt holds the degree 
of B. S.C. E. Prior to his appointment as city 
manager of Durango in December, 1925, he 
engaged in valuation work with the Colorado 
and Southern Railroad and in highway con- 
struction work with the Colorado State High- 
way Department. 





one 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Floyd E. Conwell, Mayor, Bellaire, Ohio, 
and Mr. C. O. Ward, Scout Executive, Regional 
Scout Headquarters, Atlanta Trust Co., Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

During the month of November five new sub- 
scriptions to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT were 


received. 





<> 
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Last year the Baltimore Laundries Associa- 
tion which includes twenty-four of the largest 
laundries of the city and county aroused popu- 
lar opinion and succeeded in getting passed 
an ordinance forbidding the collection of laun- 
dry from customers between midnight Satur- 
day and six o’clock Monday morning as well 
as Sunday work in the laundries themselves. 

As an expression of gratitude to the com- 
munity the Association voted to do wet wash 
laundry for the poor of the city during the 
first four months of the year. A tentative 
limit of 1,000 orders were made but this may 
be increased. The Family Welfare Associa- 
tion has taken over the administration of the 
plan. 


Los Angeles County now has a greater cash 
reserve fund than even the largest insurance 
company and the board of supervisors is con- 
sidering a proposal to carry its own insurance 
rather than pay premiums for fire protection 
out of public taxes. The county had on de- 
posit last year $45,000,000 for which interest 
was colected of $1,250,000. 





A bond issue of nearly $40,000,000 is planned 
by Dallas, Texas, to cover storm sewers, water 
supply, sanitary sewerage disposal, 
street paving and widening, schools parks, art 
gallery, library and public market. 


sewers, 





A street traffic survey is now being com- 
pleted in Chicago. A careful traffic 
showed that the average number of 
entering or leaving the loop district in one 
day is 1,693,506. The streets of this district 
are called upon to carry about 25 per cent of 


count 


persons 


the city’s population daily. The number of 
vehicles was 314,640. 
The city employees of Birmingham, Ala- 


bama, have recently adopted a group life in- 
surance plan under which 562 men and women, 
municipal workers are protected to the 
amount of $1,218,000. Both the employees and 
the city contribute a share of the premiums. 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 
By De.Los F. Witcox, Ph. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Contributing Editor 





When the Franchise Passes Out of 
Local Control 


LONG with the development of the 
A electric light and power industry and 

the concentration of control through 
the formation of corporate octopi whose ten- 
tacles reach into hundreds of cities and 
towns scattered over many states, the drive 
for the indeterminate permit has become ac- 
tive. Everywhere the utilities are trying to 
get away from local control, trying to free 
themselves from the necessity of coming to 
terms with their consumers. First, they try 
to pull away from municipal regulation 
through the substitution of state commission 
regulation. Then they try to get away from 
state control through interstate development, 
the holding company device, and operating 
contracts with management companies. They 
then try to cut the ground from under the 
municipalities entirely by securing from the 
state indeterminate permits, with protection 
against competition even by the municipality 
itself. The significance of these efforts can 
be seen when we consider that the people of 
the United States, and chiefly the city dwellers, 
are paying around $4,000,000,000 a year in 
hard cash for these utility services. The ser- 
vices are essential in most cases and under the 
scheme of development outlined above, certain 
private agencies acquire the right to render 
those services in perpetuity at rates fixed by 
themselves or by the central authorities, 
always subject to the possibility of being in- 
creased but not of being decreased by the 
Federal courts, while the consumers are de- 
prived of their bargaining power or of re- 
course to competition even through the in- 
strumentality of the municipality itself. 

The great aggregations of utility capital and 
utility personnel are steadily drawing away 
from public control, and the facts of 
bigness and and wide-spreading 
activity are urged as reasons for giving up 
every vestige of local power over them, on 
the theory that 


very 
complexity 


local control is something 


incompatible with conditions, impotent and 
futile. Yet, it is an obvious fact that all the 
money that goes to support the great utility 
structures pyramided back to Wall Street and 
other banking centers of the East are drawn 
day by day, week by week, month by month, 
from the individual consumers in _ specific 
municipalities ranging all the way down from 
Gotham to Podunk Corners. The only pos- 
sible interest strong enough to challenge and 
neutralize the selfish interest of these vast 
structures of invested capital and power, would 
seem to be the pocketbook interest of the 
consumers. When the municipality has the 
power periodically to challenge the utility’s 
right to continue in operation and retains its 
own unrestricted right to serve itself when 
it is dissatisfied with the service it gets from 
a private company, then the great magnates 
and their ambassadors will take notice of the 
people of Podunk Corners and bargain with 
them. The utilities cannot afford to have their 
local tentacles cut off. That makes them bleed. 

Many good theoretical arguments can be 
made for the indeterminate permit, but as a 
check upon the policy of protected monopoly, 
exclusive state regulation and the gradual 
growth of utility systems to a point where 
the states themselves are powerless to regulate 
effectively, the keeping or restoration of 
periodic local control over franchise agents, or 
the right of municipal self-service without the 
obligation to buy out the existing utility at a 
state-fixed price is of immeasurable im- 
portance. 
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Holding Companies Beyond Control 


the state commissions and saying that 

everything they (the utilities) do is 
under strict public control and therefore the 
public cannot avoid being protected. Yet it 
is notorious that almost everywhere the local 
operating company is held in a vise-like grip 
by a holding company resident in some other 
state, which is not subjected to 


T's utilities never tire of pointing to 


regulation 
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either here or there. More often than not 
these holding companies are pyramided until 
it is impossible to follow their intricate 
intercorporate relations, which are padded 
everywhere with securities issued against the 
earnings of the subsidiary operating com- 
panies. Often a considerable part of the 
operating company’s expenses is frozen down 
by supervision charges of one kind or an- 
other, which cannot possibly be checked with- 
out access to the records of the holding com- 
pany. All financial and construction policies 
are dictated by the holding company, and the 
operating company loses all power of self- 
direction or self-financing. If the operating 
company is operating in a good field the hold- 
ing company becomes in effect a squeezing 
company, and throws its power of control and 
all its resources against involuntary rate re- 
ductions or effective regulation. 

The outrageous and outlandish corporate de- 
velopments in public utilities, particularly in 
the electric field, are described in vivid words 
by the distinguished Harvard economist, Prof. 


Wm. Z. Ripley, in the November Atlantic. 
His article is entitled “More Light!—and 


Power Too,” and should be read by every city 
official whose duties bring him in contact with 
the utilities. “The impotence of state ad- 
ministrative agencies in face of the growth 
of these great combinations is indubitable,” 
says Professor Ripley. 


» 
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The A. T. & T. Contract 





HE classic example of a utility that 

seems to have outgrown the possibility 

of effective local or state regulation is 
the telephone monopoly, widely praised as the 
highest known example of corporate efficiency 
and coordination, and everywhere fighting 
against government regulation. All over the 
country, cities and states have been aroused 
to struggle against this corporate organiza- 
tion, possessor of unparalleled power. This 
is the other side of the shield. One of the 
notable struggles with the telephone monopoly 
has been carried on in Michigan. After years 
of consideration, the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission on January 6, 1926, issued an 
order somewhat reducing telephone rates in 
Detroit and leaving them untouched in the rest 
of the state. The famous 4% per cent con- 
tract was one of the issues in the case. The 


telephone company had refused to permit the . 


state commission to go into the records of 
the parent monopoly to check up the cost of 


the services rendered to the subsidiaries under 
this agreement. Later the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company took the matter into the 
Federal courts seeking to enjoin the com- 
mission’s order on the ground of confiscation. 
In a brief filed by Ganson Taggart, city at- 
torney of Grand Rapids, and the city attorneys 
of eleven other intervening cities, the character 
of the telephone monopoly based upon this 
contract as revealed by the record in the 
Michigan case is described at length, as 
follows: 
Evidence in Michigan Case 

“(1) The evidence shows an intimate control by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company of 
the Michigan Company. 

“As applied to the Michigan Company, it shows 
an acceptance by the Board of Directors of the 
Michigan Company of the 4% per cent contract, 
as drawn and submitted by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, it shows the amendment to 
the contract reducing the rate to be charged from 
4% per cent to 4 per cent, submitted to the 
Michigan Company by the A. T. & T. Co., without 
negotiations or consultation with the Michigan 
Company, simply that they gave it to the Michigan 
Company and the Michigan company accepted it. 
While commendable, in that it substantially re- 

duced the payment to be made by the patrons 


n 
Michigan, yet this course of business is not in 
accord with transactions between independent com- 
panies. These are but few of many instances in 
the record showing the domination of the Michi- 
gan Company by the A. T. & T. 

“(2) The 
sidiary corporations constituting the Bell System in 


contract ties up the various sub- 
one complete whole, covering practically the entire 
of the United States and controlling 95 per cent 
of the telephone business in the United States. 
The A. T. & T. Company is spoken of in the An- 
nual Report to the stockholders as the executive 
department, the Western Electric Company as the 
manufacturing department, and the various operat- 
ing companies as the operating departments. All 
of one system, that is the Bell System It con- 
stitutes substantially a monopoly of the telephone 
business, carried out and tied together through this 
4% per cent contract. 

“(3) Through this 41°% 
quires each subsidiary company to furnish facili- 
ties to the long lines, so-called, the A. T. & T. 
maintains and 


contract, which re- 


operates its long lines 
United 
through the 
subsidiary companies. Still further tying together 


telephone 


system, covering the entire States, con- 


necting with and operating various 


to form one completed system, otherwise the Bell 


System. Without these subsidiary companies the 
long lines could not operate or function. 
“(4) By reason of this control of the subordinate 


companies and financed through their operating 
costs, the A. T. & T. is furnishing a medium for 
the sale of its securities to the general public, the 
local companies making no sale of their own se- 
curities but selling only those of the A. T. & T. Co 
and at the expense of the local patrons of the sub- 
sidiary companies. In a measure such procedure 


is good business, in that by 


securing customer 
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owners they are lessening opposition to any in- 
crease in rates, but such conduct without regula- 
tion is open to abuse. As to bonds marketed by 
the parent company, these can be farmed out to 
favored bankers with a resulting profit to their 
friends, and lack of patronage to those who may 
not be their friends. 


“(5) It enables the A. T. & T. Company to 
exact from the patrons of its subsidiaries excess 
profits under the guise of ‘the cost of money.’ It 
is shown by the record that the A. T. & T. sells 
to its then stockholders at the time of any new 
issue of stock such new issue at par, regardless of 
the new market price. At the time of the hearing 
the market price was $147.00 per share. In an 
issue of stock shortly thereafter authorized and 
issued, of ten million dollars and upwards, the bulk 
of it was turned over to the stockholders at par. 
In other words, for each share of stock alloted to 
a stockholder, he was given a bonus of $47.00. 
Concessions, although not so great, are made to 
employees to whom the stock is sold, at $125.00. 
constituting a bonus to them of $22.00 for every 
share so taken. This builds up what in politics 
would be called a machine through financial dis- 
tribution, and then the cost of the money is 
charged against the subsidiary companies at 9%, 
through dividends paid on the market value of 
substantially $150.00 a share would be on the basis 
to the investor in the open market of 6%. In 
other words, every issue of ten million dollars of 
stock constitutes a bonus of five million paid to 
the stockholders, charged against the patrons of the 
Company, but which is not considered income 
when accounting to the various Utilities Com- 
missions, and is income which the 4% contract, 
under the construction claimed for by the Plaintiff. 
does and is entitled to conceal. 


Sales to Subsidiary Companies 

“(6) Through the Western Electric Company, 
99% of whose stock is owned by the A. T. & T. Co., 
the subsidiary companies are further tied together, 
by the manufacture and sale of some three hun- 
dred million dollars of telephone equipment a year, 
while the only two companies which can by the 
widest stretch of imagination be considered com- 
petitors, manufacture and sell only some five mil- 
lion dollars of products per annum each, one mil- 
lion dollars of which from each is taken over by 
the Western Electric which controls the source of 
supply of telephone necessities. To tie up the 
several subsidiary companies, the Western Electric 
sells to such companies as have bound themselves 
by the 414% contract at lower prices than they 
sell to anyone else. (See Exhibit 20-A and B.) 
Furthermore, the Western Electric withholds from 
any company, not a member of the Bell System, 
under all circumstances, instruments necessary for 
the operation of a competing line larger than that 
of a county. 

“Witness Cox (R. 2838) speaking of these articles 
which were sold only to associate companies, says: 

‘For a national system they might be held 
essential, but for a local telephone company 
operating within a county, not so. 

‘Q. Not a telephone company that would be 
sufficiently large enough to compete with the 
sell Systems? No company could compete with 
the Bell Systems without these or equivalent 


devices ? 


‘A. It would be very difficult for them to 
do it.’ 

“To still further tie up the subsidiary com- 
panies, they are required to purchase practically 
all material not manufactured by the Western 
Electric, through it. Controlling as it does 95% 
of all operating telephone companies, practically the 
sole source of supplies for such companies, grant- 
ing to such companies as join in the contract only, 
preferred rates on essential equipment, they have 
created a monopoly that is not equaled in the his- 
tory of industry. Of course, all material pur- 
chased from the Western Electric or through the 
Western Electric is charged by the operating com- 
pany, such as the Michigan, to either operating ex- 
pense or a capita] outlay, and yet the A. T. & T. 
Co. claims that these matters are all withdrawn 
from consideration by the Utilities Commission, 
that it has no right to examine into such trans- 
actions, that it is bound without question by such 
prices as the Western Electric sees fit to charge for 
materials furnished and to pay such amount as the 
A. T. & T. sees fit to charge it for the money 
borrowed. 

Essential Parts Rented 

“(7) Under the 414% contract, title is not per- 
mitted to the companies as to the transmitter, re- 
ceiver and induction coil, essential parts of the 
telephone system, but in practical effect these im- 
portant elements are merely rented. Further, the 
contract reserves the right, in case of any failure 
of payment or claimed violation of the Michigan 
Company to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to take possession and take over the op- 
eration of the telephone system, or to dismantle it 
to the extent of taking out of apparatus, which 
would include transmitter, receiver and induction 
coil. A more intimate control is difficult to imagine. 

“Unless regulation is to be made a farce, and 
commissions seeking to investigate, ridiculous, and 
communities served rendered helpless, then scrutiny 
clearly contemplates an examination of procedure 
under this contract, to the end that any com- 
mission investigating may intelligently adjust 
operating costs and the public be not imposed upon; 
and for the company to come into court and assail 
an order of the commission when they have defied 
its jurisdiction to so investigate, is to set aside, 
nullify and render of no avail the law and to set 
this great corporation above the law and above the 
people.” 





> 
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The City of Redding, California, has for 
some time been making a profit of $3,000 
monthly on its municipal light and power plant. 
The city trustees have recently voted to re- 
duce the charges by 20 per cent. 
was acquired five years ago by condemnation 


proceedings. 


Lakeland, Florida, is beginning the develop- 
ment of a civic center around a lake. There 
will be a municipal auditorium fronting on 
the lake and other municipal buildings 
grouped around the lake. The project will 
take two years to complete and represents a 


total investment of $750,000. 
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through stock ownership, controls the com- 





pany operating the street railways in the 


News Notes city, and it has recently taken over the bus, 


elevated, and subway services. The problem 























These are some of the election returns re- of co-ordination of these services is being 


ported by the Vare machine in Philadelphia: studied. 
Vare Wilson 

ist Ward, Division 18 - . A recent survey of the use of voting ma- 
oo. or eee : —_ ¢ — < chines in lowa found that a great saving had 
4th Ward, Division 1, 2, 12, 15, 16, 17 1,845 0 been made over paper ballots. The cost for 
5th Ward, Division 5, 8, 14, 16 165 0 using voting machines for one county is llc 
ith Ward, Division 5 and 10 549 we per vote, as contrasted with 46c per vote at 
9th Ward, Division 2 30 0 é 

ith Ward. Division 2 as " the last election where paper ballots were 
18th Ward, Division 5, 13, 15, 18 1.065 0 used. In another county the cost came down 
14th Ward, Division 3 79 0 from 44% to 13%c. Although this is one big 
16th Ward, Division 1 and 9 178 ’ argument for voting machines, another which 
Totals 6.286 . was mentioned was the great advantage of 


the machine in eliminating spoiled ballots and 


Cleveland can’t equal this showing for effec- ' 
making the count absolutely correct. 


tive machine work—or counting. 
—Greater Cleveland. 
A 43,000,000 candie power searchlight is be- 
A member of the city council committee on ing used as a police signal in Worcester, Mass. 
local traffic in Berlin has been making a tour’ The searchlight is on the tallest hotel and 
of a number of the largest cities in the members of the police force on seeing the light 
United States. The municipality of Berlin, telephone headquarters for information. 
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I Digest of Local Government Literature 








Introduction to the Study of Public Adminis- 
tration. By Leonard D. White, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1926. Pp. 495. $3.25. 
“The general acceptance of the principles 

of integration, unity and responsibility in all 

levels of government” is what Dr. White sees 
in store for the administration of the future. 

The success of the city manager plan, the 

agitation for county managers, the tendency 

toward centralization of responsibility in the 
states, and the power of the director of the 
federal budget are indications of this. 

The period from which we are passing is 
exemplified by the classic Jacksonian notion 
that, “The duties of all public officers are so 
simple that men of intelligence may readily 
qualify themselves for their performance.” 
We have discovered that this simply does not 
work; that we must have experts in adminis- 
trative positions. Thus arises the problem of 
the amount of control which the policy-form- 
ing body should exercise over the administra- 
tor. These problems are not localized; “ad- 
ministration has become the heart of the mod- 
ern problem of government.” 

Neither may we draw a loose analogy be- 
tween public and private administration; al- 
though there are a great many things in com- 
mon, there are fundamental differences. Gov- 
ernmental affairs, for one thing, are subject 
to a high degree of accountability. Another 
difference is that private business rests upon 
the profit motive. 

This is the first book dealing with adminis- 
tration, per se, and public administrators are 
fortunate in having Dr. White write the book. 
It shows actual contact with administrative 
problems and with original sources. 

The scope of the book is not limited to city, 
state, or national administration, but deals 
with administration as a single process. 

We could not begin to list the important 
chapters, but a few may be mentioned: the 
limits of integration should be read by every- 
one of us who believes in the prevailing theory 
of centralized responsibility; other chapters 
deal with personnel, morale, examinations, 
classification, promotion and efficiency records, 
discipline, retirement, and the organization of 
public employees. In connection with the last 
item, the second appendix showing the union 


affiliations of municipal employees will sur- 
prise some administrators. 


Community Organization. By Jesse Frederick 
Steiner. The Century Co., New York. 1926. 
Pp. 395. $3.25. 

The Springfield Church Survey. By H. Paul 
Douglass. The Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. Doran, New York. 1926. 
Pp. 445. $4.00. 


This pair of books represents two different 
approaches to the same problems; the prob- 
lems of the effective organization of people 
in groups having relatively common purposes. 
The first is general; the second a _ specific 
study. That there has been an increase in 
interest in community organization, there is 
ample evidence. After dealing with the com- 
munity movement and social progress, Mr. 
Steiner reviews typical experiments in com- 
munity organization. Among these are the 
playground and recreation movement, the fed- 
erations of social agencies, the industrial and 
public welfare organizations, and the public 
health movement. The Cincinnati Social Unit 
is well handled, and its implications for poli- 
tics and democracy are treated. The chapter 
on the social survey is worthwhile. 

The third part of the book discusses the 
theories and principles of community organi- 
zation. 

The social worker analyzing the community 
has this to say about our political organiza- 
tion: “The promotion of community welfare 
cannot go very far without running up against 
outworn political traditions .... When it 
becomes necessary to secure social legislation, 
he must appeal as a suppliant to political 
leaders who carefully scrutinize his proposals 
to see whether they will be injurious to politi- 
cal interests.” The political control of ad- 
ministration is seen by him as the “Greatest 
hindrance to the taking over of social service 
activities by governmental agencies.” 

In discussing social surveys, Mr. Steiner 
mentions with commendation the work of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
Sprinfigeld Church Survey is one of its best 
works. An attempt was made to make a scien- 
tific investigation of the major problems of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, since it was se- 
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lected as a representative American city. 
These problems were studied in relation to 
what religious organizations were doing to 
cope with them. The result is a large volume 
of social facts, with a religious interpretation 
of course, illustrated with over one hundred 
tables, forty-four charts, and a dozen photo- 
graphs, visualizing the city’s distribution of 
population, industries, playgrounds, home 
ownership, education, etc. 


As tools for understanding the community 
in which one may live or for the governmental 
machinery of which one may be responsible, 
they will be used to suit one’s needs; both are 
important. 


Report Upon the Regional Scheme. Manches- 
ter and District Joint Town Planning Ad- 
visory Committee. P. M. Heath, Hon. Sec- 
retary. Manchester ,England. Vol. 1. Pp. 
170; Vol II, map, 120 x 112, in 12 sections. 
$4.00. 


Dealing with regional problems has been 
the logical outcome of the city planning move- 
ment. The Manchester project is unique and 
has been handled exceptionally thoroughly. The 
work was done on a voluntary basis and in- 
cluded four counties and ninety-six local au- 
thorities. It is a testimonial to a growing 
spirit of cooperation among municipalities. 


The general survey of the region includes 
geographical and topographical studies, each 
feature, such as contour and rainfall, being 
shown on a map. Methods of communication, 
mining areas, public utility services, and the 
zoning of the local areas are also covered. 


The Committee recommends the preparation 
of a town plan for each of the cooperating 
areas which will conform to the general re- 
gional plan. Since there are only eight local 
authorities in the region of over a thousand 
square miles which are not represented on the 
Committee, its suggestions will probably lead 
to practical work over most of the territory. 


Administration in 
Vol. IV, Edited 
The State His- 


County Government and 
Iowa. Applied History. 
by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 


torical Society of Iowa, Iowa City. 1925. 
Pp. 716. 
Eight scholars have given in this volume 


eighteen chapters on various aspects of the 
county in Iowa. The specific offices covered 
are: The board of supervisors, auditor, treas- 
urer, recorder, clerk of the district court, at- 
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torney, sheriff, coroner and superintendent of 
schools. 


The functional side includes the administra- 
tion of justice in the counties, welfare work, 
highways control, taxation and finance, drain- 
age, and the administration of health. 


The chapter on the reorganization of county 
government embodies sound principles; such 
as the abolition of the office of coroner, the 
centralization of administration, and especially 
the suggestion of legislation to enable coun- 
ties to adopt home rule charters. 

The book is well annotated and indexed. 


—. 
> 





CIVIC LITERATURE 


Personnel and Salaries of Police Departments in 
consin Cities, 1926. pp. 26. Compiled by 


University Extension 


Wis- 
Lorna L. 
Lewis, 


Division, Municipal In- 


formation Bureau, University 


Assessor’s Manual, 


of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Minnesota Tax Commission. St. 


Paul. 1926. N. A. Nelson, Sec. pp. 122. 
Report of the Committee on Incineration by Gas, 
American Gas Association, New York City. 1926. pp. 14, 


Farm Acreage and Tenancy: Indebtedness and Ex- 


penditures. Texas Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 76. Geo. B. Terrell, Commissioner, Austin, Texas. 
1926. pp. 78. 
Child Welfare Laws of the State of Oregon. The 
State Child Welfare Commission. Salem. 1926. pp. 96. 
A Plain Talk on Taxation, James R. Brown, pp. 32: 


The Pittsburgh Plan. pp. &; and The Farmer and the 


Single Tax. pp. 32. American Association for Scien- 
tific Taxation, 15 Park Row, New York City. 

Report of the Westchester Park Commission, 1926 
pp. 104. map. 

City Plan for El Paso, Texas. City Plan Commis- 
sion, 1925. pp 70. map. 

Classification of Social Agencies by Functions in the 


City of New York, Edith Shatto King, assisted by 
Augusta P. Freer, Bureau of Advice and Information 
of the C. O. S. 1926. pp. 120. 50c; Welfare Problems 


in New York City Which Have Been Studied and Re 


ported Upon During 1915-1925, Shelby M. Harrison and 
Allen Easton, Department of Service and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1926. pp. 84. 50c. Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, 151 Fifth Avenue 

Necessary Changes in Criminal Procedure, Herbert § 
Hadley and Jesse W. Barrett. Part VIII, Missouri Crime 
Survey. pp. 32. The Missouri Association for Criminal 
Justice, Central National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 


Workmen’s Compensation Law and Other Labor Laws 


of the State of Arizona. Industrial Commission, 
Phoenix. pp. 80. 

The Indiana Yearbook, 1925, Charles Kettleborough, 
Director, the Legislative Reference Bureau, Indianap- 
olis. pp. 1222. cloth 

Statistical Report of the State of Indiana for the 
Year Ending September, 1925. Indiana Library and His- 
torical Department. Indianapolis. 1926. pp. 200 

County Officials of Arkansas, 1927; Arkansas Officia 
Register. 1926. Compiled by Jim B. Higgins, Secretary 
of State, Little Rock, Ark. 

Directory of the State Officers, Boards and Commis 
sions, issued by Frank J. Ryan, Secretary of the State 


of Kansas, Topeka, 1925. pp. 62. 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 




















THE REGION 

The 
that probably 
author. The older 
to improvement 


United 
forms of great city 
the future is 
regions 


States 
regions 
made by the 
will gain much impetus 
with the new com- 
The attributes of the new community 


visualization of two 


will exist in 
city 
from competition 
munities. 


absence of 


include 
speculation in land, proper regulation of 
high buildings, conservative zoning and the elimination 
ef congestion. “A Forecast 
of the Thomas 
and Surveys, Regional of New York. American 
City, New York. 1926. Vol. 35. No. 5. 
pp. 617-619. I-1 


of a Regional 
Adams, 


Community 


Future,” General Director, 


Plans 
Plan 


November, 


CRITERIA OF CITY GOVERNMENT United States 
Criticism of the quality of a city government has been 
lacking in force and justice because there have been no 


objective criteria for insuring good government. Twenty- 


five such tests are suggested. They include home rule, 
concentration of administration, terms of office, size of 
the council, merit system, and organs of public opinion. 
“Criteria of Good City Government,” Williaun Mennett 
Munro, Harvard. American City, New York. November, 
1926. ol. 35, No. 5. pp. 657-662. 1-2 
CITY PLANNING United States 
The Florida hurricane has accomplished at least one 


good purpose by clearing the city of Fort Laurendale of 


obstacles and unsightly edifices which would have in- 
terfered with the inauguration of the new city plan. 
This plan is now guiding the reconstruction and future 
development of that city. “City Planning and Zoning 
Aided by Florida Hurricane,” Robert M. Kerr. Ameri- 
can City, New York. November, 1926. Vol. 35, No. 5 
pp. 693-696. 3 ills. 1-3 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
The 


too loosely to 


United States 


term “Industrial Survey" is being used entirely 


mean anything from someone's opinion 
on new industries to a 


to the city’s 


tabulation 
The 


careful of facts as 


industrial standing. author would also 


include that the whole atmosphere of the city must be 
sensed in any analysis of its industrial potentialities 
“What is an Industrial Survey,” William D. Ennis 
American City, New York. November, 1926. Vol. 35. 
No. 5. pp. 715-719. 1-4 
PUBLIIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES United States 


A small 


railway 


group of employees of 
company has 
what 
the 
questions 
Denzel C. 
C. September, 
HOME RULE 
This report is a 
in New York 
the 
the problems 
best we 


the 
analyzed 
such a 
the 
Service 


Seattle municipal 


been in an attempt to 


ascertain just influence group would have 


in influencing 
litical 


opinion of 
“Public 
Cine. 


1926. 


city’s electors on po- 
Employees in Poli- 
Chapel Hill, N. 


127-132. I-5 


tics,” Forces. 


No. 1. 


Social 
Vol. 5. pp. 
United States 
both 
the 


thorough study 


states, of 


of home rule 
the 
the evolution of home rule, and 
has raised. It is one of the 
“Second Report of the Home Rule 


and other relation of 


city to for 
which it 


seen. 


state, 


have 


Commission, State of New York,” James J. Hoey, 
Chairman. Albany. 1925. pp. 137. I-6 
CIVIL SERVICE United States 

A schedule of salaries for all positions in the state 


service to 


which 


classification and 


the 


definition of 


civil service 


the 


con- 


law applies, and 


these positions is 
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tained in this thorough work. 
the interests of various departments of the state in 
aiding them to draw up a proper budget. The hope 
of the compiler is that the development of a personnel 
budget will be made possible and the legislature will 
be relieved of the necessity of making lump sum appro- 
priations to the various departments and 
for salaries. interested in civil service 
not fail to become acquainted with this 
“Salary Schedule and Specifications 
in the State Civil 
consin, August 1, 1926. pp. 
COST OF ELECTIONS United States 

The working of popular government through primaries 
and elections will be better understood after reading 
this bulletin. An intensive study has been made of 
primary expenditures of candidates and the cost of pri- 
maries to the and how the 
to the of the primaries works. 
covers same 


It has been compiled in 


institutions 
should 
publication. 
for the Types of 
Service.” Madison, Wis- 
200. mimeo. I-7 


Anyone 


Employees 


state, Maine law 
The 
information for elections. 
and Elections in Maine,” Chalmer 
Ph. D., Bowdoin College, Municipal Research 
No. 6. July, 1926. pp. 62. 1-8 


relating 
second part 
“Cost of 


cost 
the 
Primaries Orren 
Hormell, 


Series. 
SIMPLIFICATION OF 
AND LOCAL 

While this 
the 
lation 


STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


report 


United States 
is restricted largely to the work of 
government, it also thoroughly the re- 
of the the state. The cost 
of local taxes, are 
four tables of 
population, total 


state covers 


local government to 
government, 


There 
showing 


collection of etc., cov- 


ered. are also local government 
per capita expendi- 
“Report of the Commission on Simplification 
Economy of State and Rich- 


Va. 1924. pp. 224. 1-9 
CONSOLIDATION United States 
The city of Pittsburgh and Allegheny county are now 
discussing Under the plan the 
the 126 other municipalities in 
continue to 
The 
town 
700 square miles. 
Pittsburgh and 
Committee 


data and 
tures, etc. 


and Local Government,” 


mond, 


consolidation. proposed 
present 
the 


sions of 


Pittsburgh and 
county will 
the 


doubled 


exist as divi- 
Pittsburgh 


increased 


municipal 
new city. 
the 


to approximately 


population of 


will be and area will be 


from 45 **Federat- 
ed Government Vicinity,” 
Studensky, 


for Paul 


Secretary, 


on Regional Govern- 


ment, National Municipal League. National Municipal 
Review, New York. Sept. 1926. Vol. 15. No. 9%. pp. 
518-522. I-10 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION Europe 


Newspaper reports 
the 


representation. 


lately have been inclined to assign 
difficulties 
This is 
as the difficulties are law and arise 
from the fact that provision is contrary to 
P. R. In Germany we find that instead of the opposite 
effect, P. R. has had a influence; there 
now four fewer parties under P. R. than in 1912 
the old system. ‘Parliamentary Difficulties 
and P. R.”” Proportional 
Oct., 1926. 


parliamentary in France to proportional 
be false, 


electoral 


shown to far 


in so 
due to an 
the main 
stabilizing are 
under 
in Europe 
Phila- 

I-11 

35.078.4 (494.34) 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Representation Review, 


delphia. No. 80. pp. 60-63. 


COMMUNAL ADMINISTRATION 


administration 
the 


Industrial of Zurich by the communal 


council: Report on financial results of 


the own- 
ership of gas, electricity, water and street cars con- 
sidered separately and by comparison with the services 
of the same undertakings in the other Swiss towns. 
Geneva, Les Annales de I'Economie Collective, 19, 1925. 
pp. 222-267. I-12 
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SALARIES OF CITY OFFICIALS United States 
The salaries of city officials in 143 cities of the state 
of Wisconsin are reported in this compilation by Miss 
Lorna L. Lewis of the Municipal Information Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. Another report gives 
the same data for the village officials in 304 of the 353 
villages in the state. II-1 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS United States 
The annual report of financial transactions of the 
municipalities and counties of California for the year 
1925 shows that the total bonded indebtedness of all 
forms of government in the state in 1925 showed an 
increase of 549 per cent over 1911. The cities showed 
the smallest per cent of increase, being 331 per cent 
as compared with 905 per cent in the counties and 1650 
per cent in 14 years in the state government. The 
population and bonded indebtedness for all municipali- 
ties in the state are given. “‘Annual Report of the State 
Comptroller” Ray L. Riley, Sacramento. 1926. pp. 218. 
II-2 

CITY FINANCE United States 
The vexatious problems of city finance are discussed 
and illustrated by the experience of the writer as mayor 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It has taken the hardest kind 
of work by three successive administrations to reduce 
the tremendous debt of the city. The mayor has offered 
to discuss the proposition that all of the city’s muni- 
cipal services are now furnished at from 20 to 100 
per cent less than the same could be performed under 
private initiative. ‘“‘Extricating the City from Financial 
Chaos,”” Mayor Dan W. Hoan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Municipality, Madison. May-June, 1926. Vol. 21. 
pp. 60-65. II-3 
STATE EXPENDITURES United States 
Recent writers who are careless in their statements 
repeatedly assert that a substantial part of the increase 
in state and local taxes is due to the wastefulness 
and extravagance of public authorities. A critical analy- 
sis of the problem has been needed and this report seems 
to fill the need. The growth of New York State activi- 
ties as shown in table 3 will convince even the most 
prejudiced that increase in expenditure is due to in- 
crease in the functions which are demanded by the pub- 
lic from the state government. The upward trend of 
state expenditures in the state of New York is analyzed, 
especially in reference to political changes. Another im- 
portant part of the report deals with the increase of 
private wealth and the state’s tax burden. This is a 
most worthwhile contribution to the discussion of taxa- 
tion and its relation to the public welfare. “State Ex- 
penditures, Tax Burden and Wealth.” Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment. New York 
State Legislature. Feb. 11, 1926. Albany, N. Y. pp. 
157. II-4 
STATE TAXATION United States 
This report deals primarily with the part of the study 
of state aid which concerns the state support of edu- 
cation. A summary of the findings and recommenda- 
tions in regard to state aid for schools shows that the 
state is not meeting its obligations to provide a reason- 
able standard of free education for every child in the 
state. Other sections are on local taxation and re- 
vision of the state tax system. “Report of the Special 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment.”’ New 
York State Legislature. Feb. 15, 1925. Albany, pp. 260. 
II-5 


MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES 


65.612.4: 35.17143 
Traffic of heavy motors and its effect on the roads.— 


The influence of speed and weight, means of putting 
taxes on motor vehicles. R. F. Rowen. “‘Heavy Motor 
Traffic and Its Effect on Roads.” London, The Sur. 
veyor, Oct. 2, 1925. p. 286. Il 


III. Public Safety | 


METROPOLITAN POLICE United States 
The annual report of the police commissioner of Boston 
to the governor of Massachusetts is abstracted in this 





























article which covers the number of arrests, causes, crimi- 
nal investigations, detention homes, and the miscellan. 
eous services of the police. Plans and recommendations 
covering the sale and carrying of fire arms, traffic, aue. 
tion sales, the interchange of police communications, 
and police property are outlined. “Boston Yearbook, 
1924-25.” pp. 235-262. IIl-1 
POLICE EVOLUTION 
This speech before the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police details the methods by which modern 
nations have endeavored at one time or another to pro 
tect themselves from criminals. The blind use of force 
has been a favorite method up until recently, and in 
only a few places has it been supplanted. The author is 
the chief constable of Preston, England. “The Evol. 
tion of the Modern Force,” P. K. Watson. Proceedings, 
I. A. C. P., Wilmington, Del., 1926. pp. 148-158. III-2 
PERSONNEL AND SALARIES—FIRE AND POLICE 
United States 
Reports giving the data on personnel and salaries of 
fire and police departments in Wisconsin cities have re 
cently been issued by the Municipal Information Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. Similar reports for fire 
departments were issued in 1918 and 1924. The data for 
police departments include 101 of the 143 cities in the 
state. The reports were compiled by Lorna L. Lewis. 
III-3 
CAUSES OF FIRE United States 
A table giving the known originating cause respon- 
sible for the largest fire loss in every state of the union 
is given and divided into partly preventable and strictly 
preventable causes. The two categories include fire losses 
of $549,062,124 for 1924 and were compiled by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Actuarial Bureau. 
Fire Prevention Yearbook, Baltimore Underwriter and 
National Agent, Baltimore, Md. Oct., 1926. Walter R 
Hough, Editor. pp. 5-7. III-4 
OIL FIRES United States 
Many firemen have lost their lives by boil-overs, by 
opening up of seams of oil tanks, and by tank col- 
lapses through not paying attention to the heat colors of 
a burning container. The color of the burning tank is 
an indication to the experienced fireman of the action 
which may be expected The temperature range is 
shown by the color of the fire, which varies from faint 
red through all shades to salmon, orange, lemon, light 
yellow and white, representing a temperature scale of 
from 900° to 2200° Fahr. A color scale is given to 
illustrate the article. ‘““‘What Heat Colors Mean to Fire 
Fighters.”""” A table of the melting points of materials 
is also given. Fire Prevention Yearbook Baltimore. 
1926. pp. 17-18. III-5 
POLICE ORGANIZATION 
The need for specialization is stressed in this article 
by the chief of police of Schenectady, New York, who 
addressed the 17th Annual Meeting of the Conference 
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of the Mayors of New York. The discussion at the 
close of the address makes the article doubly valuable. 
“Essential Features of an Efficient Police Department,” 
William H. Funston. City Problems, 1926. Albany, N. 


Y. pp. 58-68. III-6 
GRADE CROSSINGS ELIMINATION 
The toll of lives at rural grade crossings has been 


becoming a more urgent problem every year since 1906, 
With the populari- 
zation of automobiles, of course, the problem has in- 


when automobiles began to be used. 


creased tremendously. The present grade crossings 
elimination program of New York is described as the 
greatest enterprise in which any one of the United 
States has ever embarked. “Grade Crossing Elimina- 
tion Program,” William A. Prendergast, Chairman, 
Public Service Commission. City Problems, 1926. Al- 
bany, N. Y. pp. 136-144. IlI-7 
FORENSIC BALLISTICS United States 
An organization to collect, correlate, tabulate, and 


disseminate to duly constituted authorities information 
dealing with the subject and ammunition as 
they figure in legal, and particularly in criminal, cases 
js called the Bureau of Forensic Ballistics. It has col- 
lected an enormous number of guns and bullets of all 
types and made vigorous scientific studies of the dis- 
The object of 
hand on every make of 


of arms 


tinguishing characteristics of each gun. 
the bureau is to have data at 
gun in the world so that a bullet fired from any gun 
may be identified as to the make, date and size of the 
gun. The distinguishing characteristics of each gun are 
described. “‘The Work of the of Forensic Bal- 
listies,"" Major Calvin H. Associate Director, 
New York City. 


Bureau 
Goddard, 
Proceedings of the 33rd Convention, 


National Association of Chiefs of Police, Wilmington, 
Del. pp. 204-208. III-8 
TRAFFIC SURVEY United States 
The traffic survey should be designed to assist in 
rational plans for the reduction of accidents and con- 


gestion upon city streets through a better use of exist- 
ing facilities and should not be confused with city plan 
work which aims to provide for better facilities. Meth- 
ods of surveying are described which should be suitable 


to any typical community. Certain data which are of 


general importance are listed. The method of making 
charts is illustrated. “How to Make a Community 
Traffic Survey,”’ Miller McClintock, Director, Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research, Harvard. The American City, 
New York. Dec. 1926. Vol. 35. No. 6. pp. 772-776. 
III-9 
URBAN TRAFFIC 65.611-608 :31 (492.61) 
ACCIDENT STATISTICS Holland 
The number of accidents due to traffic increased in 


Rotterdam to 3,514 in 1925 compared to 2,475 in 1924; 


an increase of 42.1 per cent. These accidents were dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Percentage of Total 
1924 1925 
Tramway 11.0 8.9 
Trucks 9.5 15.2 
Automobiles 27.8 23.1 
Motorcycles 3.0 Z.¥ 
Bicycles 25.5 30.8 
Horse Carriages 10.5 12.0 
4.5 5.6 
Pedestrians 8.2 1.5 
100 100 
In 53.8 per cent of the cases accidents are attributed 
to neglect of drivers and in 13.3 per cent to the pedes- 
trians Alphen Weekblad voor Gemeentehelangen, 
March 19, 1926. no. 12, p. 96 III-10 
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IV. Public Welfare 








CHILD CARE 36.2;61.395 (72.51) 
Mexico 

Organization, function and work of the center of In- 
fantile Hygiene “Eduardo Siceago” in Mexico since its 
creation until the present—Organization of a center of 
child care created in Mexico in 1922. This center com- 
prises a clinic for women and a clinic for infants, as 


a stage of social work. Dr. Isodro Espinoso, Brusseles, 


Bulletin International de la Protection de |l'Enfance, 
Jan. 31, 1926. No. 44. p. 1-4. IV-1 
HEALTH CENTERS 36.212 (72.51) 
PRENATAL CLINICS Mexico 

Summary of attendance at the “Manuel Dominguez” 


clinic of Mexico from Sept. 26, 1923 to Dec. 31, 1924 

Statistics relative to a pre-natal clinic in Mexico for 
of 17 months during which 900 women at- 
The public appreciates more and more the 
especially in the anti-syphilic fight. 
Carillo, Bulletin Internatioal de 


a period 
tended. 
sanitary action, 


M. Cayetano Brussels, 


la Protection de |l’Enfance, June 31, 1926. No.44, pp. 
5-14. IV-2 
HYGIENE AND SOCIAL PROTECTION 61.4 36 (44) 
France 

The organization of the social hygiene service in the 
garden cities arranged by the Housing Departments. 
The moral action of the officials on their tenants is 


exercised through the social hospital attendant; it must 
never carry any material aid, but contact the momentary 
needy families with the social workers and facilitate 
the finding of work for the head of the family in case 
of unemployment. The officials must assure strictly 
regular payment of rent. The constitution, a ‘“‘co-opera- 
of the tenants permits aid to those who are acci- 
dentally prevented from paying. The officials put in 
the hands of the administrative authorities the places 
necessary for collective health services and social pro- 
Henri Sellier, eGn. Mgr. of La Seine, Mayor 
of Suresnes, Paris, Le Mouvement Communal Fran- 
cais, Sept. 26, 1925. No. 26. pp. 321-324. IvV-3 
CITY PLANNING.—INSTRUCTION. 71 (44) (07) 
France 

City planning instruction at Paris.—This instruction 
is given at Paris, by the Institution of the Universtiy 
of Paris, in a two year course, destined to train con- 
and administrators of cities. It covers five 
Evolution of cities, art and technique of the 
construction of cities. A course in public improvements 
(two years) and a complementary course of the latter 
(one year) are added to it. A. Bruggeman, Supt. of the 
Institution of City-Planning of the University of Paris, 
Paris, Le Mouvement Communal Sept. 26, 
1925. No. 26, pp. 309-312. IvV-4 
REGIONAL PLANNING 71.2 (43.42) (016) 
Rhineland, Germany 

Regional planning and elaboration of plans.—Bill pre- 
sented by the temporary Secretary of the Intermunici- 
pal Commission for Regional Planning of Dusseldorf, 
at the time of the establishment of this commission, July 
8, 1925. The author explains that some regulating plans 
must the base of all well 
The purpose of 


regional 


tive”’ 


tection. 


structors 
sections, 


Francais, 


be at understood regional 
planning. Dussel- 
dorf is respect, by a 
co-operation of the communes and reciprocal confidence. 
Hecker, Dr. Ing; Editors, Berlin, Verlag Karl Heymann, 
1925, price 2 marks—anslyzed in “Berlin Bauwelt” Dec. 
10, 1925, no. 50, p. 26. IV-5 


the commission of 


planning in its widest 
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CITY-P LANNING—ALLOTTMENTS. 71.31 (44) 
France 

Allottments.—The laws of the 14th of March 1919 and 
of July 1924 have regulated the judicial situation of 
allottments. Their mode of application and _ the 
various judicial questions concerning the allottments 
are studied in detail in this very complete volume. Parl 
Rouilly. Paris, Hochette, 1925, in-16, 111 pages. An 
account given in Le Mouvement Communal Francais, 


Paris, Jan. 2, 1926. no. 33, p. 437. IV-6 
CITY PLANNING—MUNICIPAL 71.31 35.2 (64) 
ADMINISTRATION Morocco 


Moroccan Municipalities. Their development. Their 
legislation.._Explained after the work of M. de la 
Casiniere, great features of the Moroccan municipal 
organization; a) financial autonomy (since 1916) leaving 
to the municipal budgets all the taxes having a local 
character, b) city-planning; establishment of the plan 
of accommodation and of extension, regime of dis- 
possession and of syndical association of proprietors, 
¢) great municipal services. Louis Lacroix, Paris, La 
Vie Comm.nale et Departmentale, May 1925, pp. 177- 


183. 1V-7 
GARDEN CITIES 71.313 (57) 
Siberia 


Garden cities in Siberia.—Three projects for starting 
garden cities in Siberia; at Barnaoul, at Sceglowcoje 
(province of Tomsk) at Kulomzine (near Omsk) were 
stopped by the revolution. However, of the first two, 
one numbers 1,200, and the other 3,000 small houses. 


Marceline Valmore. Paris, Le Mouvement Communal 
Francais, July 11, and 25, 1925. No. 24-25. p. 301. 

IV-8 
HOUSING England 


The author defends the principal of the municipal 
housing schemes because they provide adequate space 
for playground and park ways, whereas private enter- 
prises intent on making a profit, insist on crowding 
as many houses as possible into as small a space as 
possible. ‘“‘Housing Schemes and Amenity,’’ Percy Mor- 
ris, City Housing Architect, Wakefield. The Surveyor 
and Municipal and County Engineer, London. July 30, 
1926. Vol. 70. No. 1801. pp. 105-106. IV-9 
ALMSHOUSES United States 

A change from the old system of the township con- 
trol of paupers and aged persons to the county unit 
system is bringing with it greatly increased facilities 
for handling the problems these classes present. The 
old type of “poor farm" has been giving way to the 
modern county hospital with every refinement of science 
and medicine used in its routine. “The Future Alms- 
houses Will Be a County Hospital,’ Ellen C. Potter, 
M. D., Secretary of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. The Na- 
tion’s Health, Chicago, August 15, 1926. Vol. &. No. &. 
pp. 513-516. IV-10 
PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCIES United States 

In the small city of Decatur, Illinois, there were until 
recently a number of agencies, both public and private, 
dealing in public health service whose functions and 
activities overlapped. These have been recently con- 
solidated, much to the improvement of the service. 
“City and Private Agencies Combined,’ William 5S. 
Keister, M. D., Director of Health, Decatur, Ill. The 
Nation's Health, Chicago. August 15, 1926. Vol. &. 
No. 8 pp. 520-523. 2 ills. IV-11 
AMBULANCE SERVICE England 

Everything concerning the growth of the ambulance 
service, its objects, and staff. The London County 
Council and What It Does for London. “The London 
Ambulance Service."" pp. 38. Price 6d, ill. 1V-12 











V. Public Works 




















TROLLEY OMNIBUS. 65.612.4: 61.19 


The trolley omnibus, its development and its im. 
portance for the present time.—The United States had 
in 1921, 130 vehicles in the service of 25 firms. Operat. 
ing expenses of tramways and trolley omnibus compared, 
Operating expenses are very much the same. First 
costs are, for an equal distance, at least three times 
less for the trolley omnibus. The obstruction of the 
street is less with the trolley omnibus. After a review 
of the attempted undertakings formerly in Germany, 
France, England, and Italy, the author describes the 
recently developed models, especially in the United 
States. He examines them, as to the sort of current it 
is best to use. The cable which transmits the alternating 
current at a high tension can be utilized not only for 
lighting and motive power, but also for road service, 
which is particularly advantageous from the economic 


point of view. F. Wintermeyer, Erfurt, Fordertechni- 
kund Frachtnerkehr, Dec. 5, 1925. No. 23, p. 364-366, 
V-1 
CONCRETE ROADS. 62.58 (45) 
Italy 


Reinforced concrete roads built in Italy Roads with 
surface “‘solidit’’ are spreading in Italy; In the spring 
of 1926, there will be 2,640,000 m? especially for auto 
roads and urban streets. Their construction require 
great care, and the surfacing must be done only once, 
It is solid and durable—especially if one can assure a 
moderate pressure and a reasonable speed—a little noisy, 
but the repairs are difficult and expensive. The develop- 
ment of automobile traffic and the importance of the 
cement industry favors the extension of this means 
of surfacing in Italy. J. Ch. R. Paris, Le Mouvement 


Communal Francais. Dec. 5, 1925. V-2 
BURNING TRASH 62.849.2 


Should one ‘Surn burn household trash? Burning is 
the only ‘iygienic solution of the problem of household 
filth; it is more advantageous for the community to 
organize it as soon as possible (before the rise of sub 
urban ground). Rene Vingre. Mining engineer. Paris, 
Le Mouvement Communal Francais, Feb. 27, 1926. no 
37. pp. 487-490. v3 
GLAZING. 69.841 (43.3) 

Bavaria, Germany 

Luxurious glazing.—Parallel between the painted 
fronts and glazed fronts. The first quickly lose their 
beautiful appearance, in inclement weather. An industry 
founded in the Upper Palatinate produces, by means of 
mixture of dust of colored stones and metallic oxides 
these marvelous mixtures of colored mortars which are 
so searce in our day for new constructions. The author 
enlarges the technique of glazing. From the applica- 
tion, it is especially necessary to see that the work is 
uniformly executed. In any case, the scaffolding cannot 
penetrate the wall, but must support itself. After hav- 
ing explained the composition and the means of appli- 
cation of glazing thoroughly, the author gives details 
of the various glazes especially glazes which imitate 
the rough glazes. Their durability is very short owing 
to the mixture used having only a few millimeteres 
thickness—-while the luxurious glazes have 14 to 1 centi- 
meter of thickness. Kar! M. Kocheritz Koln, 


Wesldentsche Bauzeitung, April 11, 1925. no. 15, p. 11. 
V+ 
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FLOODS 62.751 :69.841 (43) 
Germany 
Floods.—The product called “‘ceresit’ D. R. P. from 


the Wunner bitumen factory, Ltd., at Unna, in West- 
phalia allows the cellars and walls of the houses to 
keep dry in case of great strength. The “Ceresit” is 
added to the ordinary cement in the weak proportion of 
1 p. ce. and renders the cement absolutely and definitely 
waterproof. The watertight works made 15 to 20 years 
ago with “ceresit” are still in perfect condition. Berlin, 
Zeitschrift fur Kommunalwirtschaft. Jan. 25, 1926, no. 
2, p. 95-96. V-5 
BREAKING OF DYKES. 62.751.7 

Dykes.—-Causes of breaking of dykes in the ground. 
Information given on the action of water on various 
kinds of soil; sand, clay, ete. It is not so much the 
pressure as the penetrating action of the water which 
causes the break. Nijmegen, Klei, Feb. 15, 1926, p. 44- 


| VI. Public Utilities 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 
A brief consideration of the subject of municipal 
of tax reduction, with special 
reference to the operation of the plants in Alliance, Ne- 
braska, and other cities of the midwest, of equal size. 
The article tends to that municipal 
when under proper supervision is a paying proposi- 
tion. By L. A. Goines, City Manager, Alliance, Ne- 
braska. Nebraska Municipal Review, No. 29. October 
1926. Pp. 1-4. VI-1 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANTS United States 
The city of River Falls, Wisconsin, has until recently 
operated a hydraulic electric plant which was sufficient 
to supply all but at times the 
that it shut off street lights 
and pumping. To remedy this a Diesel engine was put in. 

















ownership as a means 


show ownership 


demands, river became 


so low was necessary to 
Some months the engine doesn’t operate more than fifty 
hours, others it more than half the 


supplied. and operation of the engine are 


generates power 


The repairs 


listed. ‘“‘Municipal Diesel Engine Plant Reduces Power 
Costs,”” P. E. Buck, Supt. Light and Power, River Falls, 
Wis. The American City, New York. 1926. Vol. 35. No. 
5. pp. 639-640. VI-2 


LIGHT AND WATER PLANT United States 
In 1906 Jonesboro, Arkansas, purchased the privately 
light plant. In 1925 
were such that when $200,000 needed to 
plant the without the 
improvement district, the property alone 
for the 
procedure in Arkansas. 


owned water and 
the plant 
build 


the earnings of 
was 
a new bonds were sold 
forming of an 
being security bond which is an unusual 
The town claims that the plant 
has been a big factor in helping the city increase its 
population. ‘“‘Municipally Owned Light and Water Plant 


Helps City Treble Its The 


issue, 


Population.” American City, 


New York. Nov., 1926. Vol. 35. No. 5. pp. 667-688. 
VI-3 
MUNICIPAL UTILITIES United States 
Data on water works, electric light plants, wharves, 
docks, and landings, and gas plants are given for the 


municipalities of California for the year 
reports of the municipal 
of Yreka are 
municipally 


1925. Detailed 
railways of San Francisco and 

There 
plants, 


also given. 
light fourteen wharves, 
plants in California. Such 
of $60,233,718.51 in the 
Financial 
Counties of California, 


are now twenty-two 
and 
have in- 
“Annual Re- 
Municipalities and 


Riley, State Comp- 


owned 
seven gas utilities 
vestments state. 
port of Transactions of 


1925,” Ray L. 


troller, Sacramento. 1926. pp. Vi-4 
WATER SUPPLY ACCOUNTS United States 

The continuous system of reading meters is used in 
Baltimore and statements are given on every meter 
quarterly. The average number of accounts to be read 
daily total from 8&5 in sparsely populated districts of the 
city to 150 in developed regions. The meter reader has 
a binder in which his accounts are kept and he is re- 


112-124. 


quired to complete one handbook binder each day. 
Sample forms are given. ‘Meter Reading and Billing 
of Water Accounts in Baltimore,” Lee Bernard Siems, 


C. E., Water Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 
City, New York. Dec., 1926. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


The American 
Vol. 35. No. 6. pp. 798-795. 
62.562 (494) 

Holland 

Electric railway.—Description of line intended to con- 
nect Amsterdam with The Hague and Schevenigen. The 
line is equipped to function at 1,500 volts, but actually 
the service tension is from 1,100 to 1,200 volts. Aerial 


line suspended from posts in reinforced concrete. 
Description of the cars and of their electrical equip- 
ment. London, The Electrical Railway and Tramway 
Journal, Jan. 15, 1926. pp. 19-21. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER Canada 


The 18th annual report of the hydro-electric power 
commission of the Province of Ontario for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1925 has recently been issued. The re- 
port deals with the operation of the various systems, 
the rural distribution work, progress of work in labora- 
tories, on new 
extension 


developments, and transmission 
systems and gives detailed information as to 
the finances of the commission. The generation, trans- 
formation and transmission of electrical energy to over 
300 co-operating municipalities are covered thoroughly. 
It can probably be said that the annual reports of the 
commission give more information respecting the opera- 
tion of the co-operative hydro-electrical enterprise of 
the municipalites of Ontario than is obtainable with 
respect to other districts, from the published reports 
of any other system of utilities, whether under public 
or private ownership. There are 20 illustrations, 24 
diagrams and a map 18x32 inches. An appreciation of 
the late Sir Adam Beck opens the report. VI-5 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ADMINISTRATION England 
At the summer conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration the topic for the ad- 
ministration of public utilities. The proceedings of the 
conference consist of a symposium of twelve papers on: 
(1) Principles of regulation, (2) Operating authorities, 
(3) The publicly owned utilities, (4) The 
accountant and the economist. The four desiderata for 
a good public utility authority are: Freedom from poli- 
tical interference in management, disinterestedness, 
the right economical area of operation. 
Public Administration, London. Oct., 1926. Vol. 4. No. 4. 
pp. 281-430. VI-6 
MUNICIPALLY OWNED STREET RAILWAYS 
Australia 
in which the Melbourne tram- 
outside 


power 


discussion was 


financing of 


ex- 


pertness, and 


The 
ways 


astounding ways 
are made to 
listed by the 
Among them are a contribution 


contribute to public funds 
the tramways board. 
of £28,000 for an in- 
£53,000 for upkeep of the fire 


£23,000, which in some manner takes the place 


are secretary of 


fectious disease hospital, 
brigade, 


of a license fee for public houses, £10,000 for lighting 
of streets and other concessions such as free passes, 
which are worth £30,000 at least. Such administra- 
tion as this is undoubtedly one cause of high fares. 
Current Topics, The Electric Railway and Tramway 
Journal, London. Oct. 15, 1926 Vol. 55. No. 1868. 
pp. 233-234. Vi-7 
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Recent Inquiries 





Mr. J. P. Soderstrum, city manager of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, recently wrote in to say 
that his city has more dandelions per one hund- 
red square feet in the city than any other part 
of the United States. He requested some in- 
formation as to possible means of eradicating 
these nuisances. 


Professor Mix, of the Department of Botany 
at the University of Kansas, offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions for controlling dandelions 
by spraying with iron sulphate. Professor 
Mix specifies that these directions must be 
followed with precision or the results will not 
be satisfactory. This method involves a great 
deal of work, over a long period, for that rea- 
son, very few people keep up the program. 
Professor Mix stated that he did not use the 
system on his own lawn because it was “too 
much work.” 


Directions for Controlling Dandelions by 
Spraying with Iron Sulphate. 


1. The solution recommended kills dande- 
lions and some other weeds and also white 
clover. The method is therefore adapted to 
bluegrass lawns or to lawns in which the white 
clover can be temporarily sacrificed. Blue 
grass is not injured. It turns black for a few 
days, and later becomes darker green than un- 
sprayed grass. 

2. The solution must be applied with a hand 
sprayer, such as is used for small fruits and 
vegetables. A sprinkling can is not satisfac- 
tory. 


3. Solution and strength: One and one-half 


pounds of iron sulphate to each gallon of wa- 
ter. (Iron sulphate is also known as copperags 
and green vitriol.) 

4. Method: Spray the whole lawn three 
times in the spring, at intervals of three 
weeks, beginning in April before the first 
blossoming period. Spray once or twice in 
the fall. (Never spray in July or August, as 
blue grass may be injured in hot, dry weath- 
er.) The following year “spray off,” i. e, 
spray only the surviving dandelion plants, not 
the whole lawn. Wait two or three years ,or 
until a new crop of dandelions from seed hag 
begun to give trouble and then repeat the 
whole process. 

5. Bare spots where dandelions have been 
killed should be re-seeded. 

6. The use of lime and fertilizer will help 
any lawn. Try them after this treatment. 

7. The solution stains cement and stone, 
Make a small screen of lath and muslin and 
protect walks and buildings when spraying 
near them. 


Can you send me any information or refer- 
ences on the construction and operation of mu- 
nicipal golf courses? I. C. B. 


ANSWER. This is the second inquiry along 
this line that has been received recently. As 
soon as Mr. B. returns the package library 
on that subject it will be forwarded to you. 
Meanwhile, the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of American will forward you some 
data on the subject from the New York office. 


The Association Library 


Below is a list of the subjects upon which we have 
than two subjects at a time and may be retained for 


This service is available only to members and subscribers 


package libraries. Material may be secured on not more 


two weeks. The only charge is for the cost of mailing. 


of the association and officials of city manager cities. 


1. Accounting 20. Electric Power Plants 39. Personal Efficiency 

2. Annual Reports 21. Fire Protection 40. Playgrounds and Recreation 
8. Assessing of Real Estate 22. Financial Reports 41. Police Administration 

4. Billboards 23. Garbage and Refuse Disposal 42. Proportional Representation 
5. Budgets and Budget Making 24. Gas Plants 43. Public Health 

6. Building Codes 25. Home Rule 44. Public Ownership 

7. Charities 26. Housing 45. Public Utility Regulation 

8. Child Welfare 27. Initiative and Referendum 46. Purchasing and Storing 

9. City Charters 28. Juvenile Courts 


47. Sewage Disposal 


10. City Manager Plan 29. Legal Aid 48. Smoke Prevention 

11. City Manager Profession 30. Milk and Food Inspection 49. Social Service 

12. City Ordinance Codes 31. Mosquito Eradication 50. State Government 

13. City Planning 32. Motor Buses 51. Street Cleaning 

14. Citizenship 33. Municipal Administration 52. Street Lighting 

15. Civil Service and Personnel 34. Municipal Government 53. Swimming Pools 

16. County Government 35. Municipal Markets 54. Tourist Camps 

17. Court Reorganization 86. Parks 55. Traffic Regulation 

18. Education 37. Paving,Construction and Materials 56. Waterworks Management 

19. Elections and Voting Machines 88. Pensions 57. Boning, and Zoning Ordinances 
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IOWA 

DUBUQUE. A fight for a substantial re- 
duction in light and power rates has been 
launched in the council and a movement is on 
foot for public ownership, it being alleged that 
rates are higher in Dubuque than those pre- 
vailing in other cities having similar condi- 
tions. Since the last rate advance, the utility 
property has changed hands three times, the 
sellers in each case making a half million 
dollars. In 1920 the citizens voted that the 
city should own and operate its own power 
plant but no provision for financing was made. 
A city dock commission of three members will 
be created following a vote of the citizens, 
6736 to 2963. 

MICHIGAN 

GRAND RAPIDS. City Manager Fred H. 
Locke is recommending a policy of establish- 
ing all sidewalks hereafter laid at the property 
line instead of one foot from the property line 
as heretofore. This will make it possible to 
obtain a two foot wider roadway when street 
widening is undertaken. 

IRONWOOD. In order to curb an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, all schools have been 
closed, all public meetings abandoned, a seven 
o'clock curfew established for all, children 
under eighteen years of age and all special 
“sales” by stores have been prohibited. 

MUSKEGON. City Manager I. R. Ellison 
is sending his police chief to the New York 
Police School and has arranged to have his 


new patrolmen attend the Detroit Police 
School. 

MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY. Twenty thousand names 


have been secured to the petitions for the 
referendum on the ordinance authorizing the 
city manager to fill temporarily a vacancy in 
the city council in case of a deadlock. The 
petition for a referendum on the extension of 
the street railway franchise appeared to have 
some names in the same handwriting and 
these are now being scrutinized by a hand- 
writing expert. 
NEBRASKA 

ALLIANCE. Mayor J. S. Rhein, who at- 
tended the Colorado Springs Convention, de- 
clares, “It is a big thing for the city for the 


city manager to go to the convention. He 
will always come back a bigger man than 
when he left.” Steps are being taken to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the manager to 
future conventions. 

The forces of the police and fire departments 
were increased 11 and 22 per cent re- 
spectively. The tax reductions by the city 
administration which spends only eleven cents 
out of every tax dollar have not offset the 
increased expenditures by state, county and 
school authorities and thus the total tax rate 
has increased. 


CINCINNATI. City Manager C. O. Sherrill 
told the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion at Cleveland that prohibition of parking 
in congested districts is the only cure for 
traffic troubles. Colonel Sherrill cited figures 
to show that traffic congestion costs the city 
enormous sums and emphasized the fact that 
streets must be used for traffic rather than 
for parking convenience for a small part of 
the cars involved. The Cincinnati Auto Club 
urged the abandonment of restrictions promul- 
gated by City Manager Sherrill forbidding 
parking in the congested areas from 7 to 9 
a. m. and from 4 to 6 p. m. Some of the 
members of the club questioned whether the 
council had the right to delegate to the city 
manager the power to make restrictions on 
traffic. Colonel Sherrill removed the ban 
against parking from 4 to 6 p. m., yielding 
to this expression of the “public will,” al- 
though he regarded it as a “backward step.” 

The police force of 510 men will probably 
be enlarged next year. 

Plans for turning off street lights from 15 
to 30 minutes later in the morning and turn- 
ing them on 15 to 30 minutes earlier in the 
evening are being worked out by City Man- 
ager Sherrill. By turning off alternate street 
lights for a certain period during the night, 
enough can be saved for the lights to be on 
longer in the morning and evening. 

EAST CLEVELAND. The city has lived 
within its income for the eighth successive 
year under the city manager charter and has 
added several new services. During the year, 
city operating requests have been reduced 
$81,000 and a cash balance of $63,836 re- 
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mained in the treasury at the end of 1925, 
after all bills had been paid. In addition, 
$24,000 was expended for capital outlay out 
of the general fund which might properly 
have been met out of the sale of bonds. The 
water rate was reduced from $1.25 per 1000 
cubic feet to $1.15. Even so, a balance of 
$23,313.47 remained in the waterworks 
treasury. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MANSFIELD. City Manager William W. 
Plattner has been in communication with 
Mansfield, England, for which the Massachu- 
setts city was named. An interesting comment 
appears in the newspaper of the English city, 
the editor of which seems to think that a city 
manager must lead a strenuous life being “a 
municipal jack-of-all-trades” and expresses 
wonder as to how he manages to find time to 
do so much work. 


One interesting comment seems to indicate 
that in England municipal elections are much 
more predictable than in this country: “Our 
municipal election takes place on November 1, 
and the new mayor will be elected on Novem- 
ber 9. This will be his second year of office.” 

MAINE 

PORTLAND. Petitions are being circulated 
requesting the state legislature to repeal the 
law enacted three years ago under which the 
people voted for the present city manager 
charter. The proposed bill provides for an- 
other referendum. 


NEW YORK 

NIAGARA FALLS. The grand jury pre- 
sented a report including a “no bill” in the in- 
quiry into rumors of attempted graft in Nia- 
gara Falls municipal contracts and also con- 
demned severely the action of those who sought 
to obtain indictments, suggesting that in the 
future more care be taken to guard against 
anyone using the grand jury to further politi- 
cal ambitions. Following this report the city 
council abandoned its proposed investigation 
on the matter. 

Because an ordinance adopted by the city 
council some time ago calling for removal from 
the streets of all planks used by motorists as 
bridges for their cars to go over curbs, has not 
been observed, City Manager W. D. Robbins 
has instructed the men employed on city trucks 
to pick up and bring in these planks. 

An experiment is being developed to stop 
the swelling and heaving of wood block pav- 
ing in the fall and winter seasons by water 
penetrating beneath the surface and freezing 


in cold weather. First the blocks were re- 
moved in a strip a foot wide along the bricks 
next adjoining the street car track and three 
inches of asphalt stamped into this strip, 
At the ends of each section one-foot strips 
were laid from the car tracks to the stone 
curb. Over the entire surface about one and 
one-third inches of asphaltic concrete was 
spread. The result will not be known until 
next spring. 

The corporation counsel has recommended 
that persons entering the city service undergo 
a physical examination by the city health offi- 
cer, the idea being to reduce the numerous com- 
pensation cases which it is believed result from 
a permanent weakened condition which existed 
upon entering the service. 

The city council recently adopted, by vote 
of four to one, the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the monies for the coming year 
have just been collected by the city treasurer 
under an increased tax levy, and, it is of great 
importance that their expenditure during the 
coming year be made in the most economical 
manner consistent with the service which the 
city has during the past year given to its citi- 
zens, and 

“Whereas, it is believed that by a proper 
co-operation between the individuals compos- 
ing the different departments, great savings 
in the expenditure of these monies can be ef- 
fected and methods devised to do the same 
work in a more economical way. Now there- 
fore be it further 

“Resolved that the city manager be re- 
quested to consult with all the members of 
the different departments of the city with the 
view of cutting down their expenditures so 
that at the end of next year there may be a 
surplus which can be used to reduce the taxes, 
and be it further 

“Resolved that this council conveys to the 
city manager its sincere appreciation of his 
efficient work, courtesy and kindness and com- 
mends him highly for the economical manner 
in which the monies of the city have been 
expended.” 

FLORIDA 

DELAND. Some of the sidewalk filling sta- 

tion operators plan to contest the validity of 


the new ordinance prohibiting such installa- 
tions. 


MOORE HAVEN. The city commissioners 
recently condemned the raising of rents in the 
city at a time when many of the citizens 
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OKLAHOMA 


MCALESTER. City Manager Frank Hig- 
ginbotham has suggested the purchase of a 
deep water diving outfit to recover dead bodies 
from the 80-foot depth of the city lake. 

ARDMORE. The portion of the watershed 
from which the city cuts immense amounts of 
hay each year was recently swept by a fire of 
unknown origin which resulted in a damage of 
$1,000. 

TEN NESSEE 

KINGSPORT. The city auto license tags 
for 1927 will be designed by high school art 
pupils. Heretofore, designs of tags have been 
purchased. 


FORT WORTH. A department of utilities 


has been created by ordinance. All public 
utilities including power and light, traction, 
gas, and telephone companies will be regulated 
through this department. The supervisor of 
public utilities appointed by the city manager 
with the approval of the council will act as 
mediator between the different companies, con- 
sumers, and the city in all matters involving 
an interpretation of public utility franchises, 
or agreements. In Texas there is no state 
utility commission, the power being in the 
hands of the individual municipalities. 

The city is now paying $130,000 a year to a 
private company for the power used in the 
water plant and for street lighting. City of 
ficials are seriously contemplating a light and 
power plant to generate electricity for this 
purpose. At the present rate, such a plant 
would pay for itself in five years. 

Internal dispute at the city hall over the con- 
trol of Lake Worth has arisen between the 
water department and the park board follow- 
ing the protest of the latter against the cutting 
of trees by the water department. 

The Fort Worth Electric Club and the super- 
visor of public utilities have prepared a new 
electric wiring ordinance incorporating the lat- 
est requirements along this line. 

VIRGINIA 

BRISTOL. The Supreme Court of Appeals 
will review the Bristol case involving the term 
of office of the present city council. 

NORFOLK. At the request of the chamber 
of commerce which is fostering the movement 
for more, bigger, and better electric signs, the 
building code was changed to remove all re- 
strictions as to the size other than those op- 
posed to the city manager’s and the building 
inspector’s ideas of safety. 


City Manager Truxtun declares that the at- 





tack on the Norfolk police department made | 


in a recent article by the former chief investi- 
gator of the Federal prohibition forces in the 
Washington Sunday Herald is “undignified, 
unmanly and unjust” and he further states 


that one of the first investigators sent in by | 


the federal bureau drank so continuously that 
it had been thought advisable to have him re- 
called from duty. 
tor who was “investigating” the police depart- 
ment was guilty of pawning two pistols, one 
of them belonging to the police department. 

PORTSMOUTH. Broken up concrete which 
is being removed from streets in repaving 
operations will be used to build a causeway to 
replace a foot-brige. 

City Manager Hanrahan has revoked all 
beggars’ licenses and has directed the police 
to enforce the rules against promiscuous alms 
seeking. 

At a recent meeting of the council a protest 
was received from some citizens against the 
city manager’s removal of the chief of police 
and the reappointment of the former chief. 
When this communication was read, one of 
the councilmen opposed consideration of the 
matter as being a discourtesy to the manager, 
asserting that he intended to uphold the theory 
of the city manager plan and oppose any inter- 
ference by the legislative branch of the city 
government with the executive. The mayor 
ruled, however, that communications addressed 
to the council must be read to that body before 
a motion for their disposal was in order. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WHEELING. For several months city of- 
ficials have been attempting to extinguish a 
dump fire and nearly $5,000 has been spent. 
The territory taken in by the burning refuse 
is immense and it is now believed that the fire 
extends beneath buildings in the vicinity of the 
dump. 

MICHIGAN 

ESCANABA. The city ordinance which 
makes any person found guilty of the posses- 
sion, sale, manufacture or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors subject to a fine for dis- 
orderly conduct has been repealed. The com- 
panion ordinance which set up a licensing sys- 
tem for all soft drink establishments and per- 
mitted police inspection has also been repealed. 

GRAND RAPIDS. During the summer, the 


city has laid 28.2 miles of hard surface streets. 
Of this, 19.3 miles are sheet asphalt on con- 
crete and 6.84 are sheet asphalt on the present 
base. 


Another federal investiga. | 
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A shingle bureau recently notified the city 
that when it attempted to introduce its product 
in Miami, it discovered that the latter city had 
an ordinance prohibiting the use of wood 
shingles anywhere within the city limits. In 
response to this inquiry concerning the experi- 
ence of Grand Rapids, Mayor Swarthout tele- 
graphed that formerly wood shingles were 
permitted but that the present ordinance pro- 
hibited the use of such shingles in all com- 
mercial districts and that in the residential 
districts the insurance is lowered 17 per 
cent. by the use of asphalt or non-combustible 
shingles. In a communication to City Mana- 
ger Wharton of Miami, City Manager Locke 
advised retention of Miami’s present ordinance. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY. 
ordinance to place the city dog pound in the 
hands of the Animal Protective Association 
manifested great indignation when the meas- 
ure was defeated. Before reaching a vote on 
the ordinance an amendment was submitted at 
the request of the county medical society to 
permit the sale of unclaimed dogs to recognized 
for 


Women advocates of the 


scientific research. One 
councilman said: “I think it is a mighty little 
thing for Kansas City to go into the dog selling 
business. If the doctors need the dogs let them 
raise them.” 

The council has just passed a 20 percent 
tax on all cigarettes sold in the city, the reve- 
nue to be used to pay off adjudgment bonds 
now being 


medical schools 


issued to dispose of outstanding 
issues contracted in former administrations. 

When Quéen Marie introduced to 
“Judge McElroy, City Manager” she said, “I 
do not understand how you can be a judge and 
a manager. It is not that way in my country. 
A judicial officer cannot hold the position of 
an administrative officer.” Judge McElroy ex- 
plained that he formerly judge of the 
county court, which is a legislative position in 
Missouri counties and told her of his duties as 
city manager. 


was 


was 


OHIO 

ASHTABULA. A surprise farewell ban- 
quet was given in honor of Mr. W. M. Cotton 
and his family just before he left Ashtabula 
to become director of the Dayton Research As- 
sociation. One of the speakers declared, “‘Ash- 
tabula has made more progress in the develop- 
ment of necessary public improvements while 


under the administrative direction of City 
Manager W. M. Cotton during the past five 
years than it made in the previous twenty 


years.” <A beautiful diamond ring was pre- 








VOTING MACHINES 


For the Accurate Reflection of 
Political Opinion 


The superiority 
of the mechani- 
cal ballot over the 
antiquated paper 
ballot. 

1. Voting is both 
easier and fas- 
ter. 

2. There are no 
spoiled or de- 
fective ballots. 





3. Absolute sec- 
recy is main- 
tained. 


4. The count is always correct.. 


5. Election returns are ready immedi- 
ately after the close of the polls. 


6. A permanent record of the vote is as- 
sured. 


7. Voting Machines effect a substantial 
reduction in election expenses. 


Write for Literature 
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Dept. 114 Jamestown, N. Y. 
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sented to Mr. Cotton on behalf of the city of- 
ficials and employees. Gifts were also pre- 
sented to Mrs. Cotton and their small daugh- 
ter. 


CLEVELAND. The Citizens’ League calls 
attention to the provision of the charter re- 
quiring “uniform compensation for like serv- 
ices as determined by the grading and classi- 
fication of the civil service commision.” A con- 
sulting organization was employed which 
turned over to the commission a complete new 
standard classification of all positions in the 
classified service a year ago. Since then, the 
commission has done nothing with this report. 
After detailed investigation, the League’s com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that Cleveland 
will not have a satisfactory merit system as 
long as it is administered by a commission ap- 
pointed by the council. On February th, the 
voters will pass upon a charter amendment 
sponsored by the Citizens’ League abolishing 
the three-member commission and establishing 
a director of civil service appointed by the city 
manager. 

City Manager Hopkins announces that he 
will present to the city council within sixty 
days a ten-year major improvement 
for Cleveland involving the expenditure of 
more than $30,000,000. Mr. Hopkins has been 
at work on this program since he took office 
three years ago and states that this project 
will not increase the city tax rate. Mayor John 
D. Marshall had introduced a resolution for a 
comprehensive bond program. 


program 


“Marshall knew that I was drawing up such 
a program and his resolution was just an at- 
tempt to cop the glory,” said City Manager 
Hopkins. 

“Water at cost—if not agreeable, build your 
own plants,” is to be the city’s attitude toward 
the suburbs, according to Chairman Sanders 
of the public utilities committee. An ordinance 
increasing water rates from 60c to 80c a 
thousand cubic feet and providing for a 47 
percent increase for the suburbs is now pend- 
ing. If figures show that it costs 60c or less 
to serve city consumers, there will probably 
be no attempt to increase rates in the city 
proper. City Manager Hopkins has been con- 
ferring with Eastern theatrical experts on 
plans for the municipal open-air theatre in 
Rockefeller Park. 

EAST CLEVELAND. The commission has 
let a three year’s contract for garbage collec- 
tion and disposal at a total cost of $123,750, 
a 10 percent increase over the old contract 
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making the cost about $5.00 per ton. 


In Cleve. 
land Heights the cost is $4.75 per ton for dig. | 


posal alone . The Citizens’ League of Cleve. 
land notes that Washington, D. C., collects and 
disposes of garbage for $2.75 per ton for the 
city and suburban municipalities and urges a 
metropolitan plan of co-operation on this prob. 
lem. 


A friendly suit will be instituted by the city 
to test the ruling of the state inspection bureay 
that East Cleveland cannot pay the expenses 
of city officials to conventions for the purpose 
of gaining information on city operation and 
management. The ruling of the state bureay 
is based on state law and court decisions but 
the charter specifically the this 
power. 

PAINESVILLE. The council recently de- 
feated the proposition to sell the municipal 
light plant to a private company for $765,000, 
Light plant bonds amounting to $265,000 are | 
now outstanding. 


gives city 


' 
CALIFORNIA 


Duties as city manager of 


BERKELEY. 


Berkeley did not prevent Mr. John N. Edy 
from evening work on a thesis entitled 
“Municipal Management” which gained for 


him the degree of Master of Arts which will 
be conferred at commencement exercises next 
May. At a recent election the voters passed 
the charter amendments to clarify existing 
provisions concerning the counting of votes 
and permitting the city to publish all passed 
ordinances in the newspapers. The amend- 
ment to create a fund for the entertainment 
of distinguished visitors and another propos- 





ing the acquisition of a block of land for a 
civic center by a special tax levy for three 
years were defeated. 

CORONADO. 
netitions against 


Following the filing of recall 
all five members 


of citizens selected five nominees 
against the present trustees on a 
pledging the abolition of the city manager 
plan and the reinstatement of the fire and po- 
lice departments. 

PASADENA. City Engineer Warren C. 
Earle declares that Pasadena, with 209 miles 
of paved streets, 276 miles of curbs, 338 miles 
of sidewalks, 175 miles of sewers and 4,089,864 
square feet of gutters, has a greater propor- 


to run 
platform 


tion of highways than any other city of 
similar size in the United States. 
The board of city directors is now con- 


fronted with the task of providing funds to 


of the ' 
Coronado board of trustees, a mass meeting | 
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take care of the increased police and fire 
salaries required by the initiative ordinance 
enacted at the recent elction. An additional 
appropriation of between $25,000 and $26,000 
a year will be required. 

The board of directors is considering a 
resolution prohibiting the use of patented 
pavements unless submitted in competitive 
bids. The city engineer was directed to omit 
from street improvement specifications all 
provisions for patented pavements. 

SACRAMENTO. The city council is con- 
sidering a new traffic ordinance drafted from 
a model perfected by engineers of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association with 
changes to fit local conditions. The rapidly 
increasing popularity of the city’s vacation 
camp in the high Sierras resulted in City 
Manager H. C. Bottorff authorizing the build- 
ing of five additional buildings, thus making 
a total of 41 buildings. 

The uniform building code drafted by a 
score of municipal engineers and experts with 
a view to effecting a saving in building costs 
is now ready for distribution. 

SAN DIEGO. City Manager F. A. Rhoades 
has appealed to auto drivers and garage men 
to save crank-case oil to be used to fight 
mosquitoes and to heat the city hall. 

STOCKTON. City Manager Charles E. 
Ashburner made the following comment on 
the results of the election at which the citi- 
zens refused to approve a decrease in his 
salary as follows: “The city administration 
appreciates most highly the endorsement by 
the people and the daily press of the com- 
munity program as shown by yesterday’s elec- 
tion. We have a big work ahead of us and 
I feel confident that the Stockton spirit thus 
demonstrated will bring our undertakings to 
a successful conclusion.” 

COLORADO 
A new ordinance provides for 


BOULDER. 


the assessment of $1.00 a year on property 
connected with a sewer. This will provide 
approximately $3,500 a year for the upkeep 
of the system. The city is to have a full 


time health officer during the coming year. 
GRAND JUNCTION. Changing its policy 
of leniency the city council recently instructed 
that all are 
enforced,” this action being directed specific- 
ally toward the segregated vice district which 
has hitherto been tolerated in the city. In- 
structions were also given that slot machines 


the city manager “to see laws 


and punch boards must go. 





EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 











Garbage Is the Most Objectionable Class of Mu- 
nicipal Waste. 


The Decarie Incinerator 


For Municipalities and Institutions 


These simple and sightly plants operate without 
offense to the community. They are scientific in 


design, and operate 
most economically. 
They are built by one 


A complete of the oldest concerns 


and interest- in the U.S. engaged 
ing catalog in the erection of in- 
cinerators. 


will be sent 
on request. 








Decarie Incinerator Corp. 


342 Madison Ave. New York 
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____ BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
——ROLLERS— 


STEAM and MOTOR 


TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 22 to 18 Tons 


A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 











Springfield.Ohio. 


The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. ‘at, 


=s ES 




























PITTSBURGH METER CO. 


ie TE ie BU 


FOR EVERY KIND 
OF SERVICE 





Arctic Tropic 
The ARCTIC—a_  frost-bottom Water Meter, The TROPIC—an ail-bronze Wacer Meter, with 
: . ‘ connection spuds attached to the lower case 
especially designed for cold sections of the Particularly designed for warm sections of the 


country. yuntry. 


These two meters embody exactly the same mechanical features, the only difference being the change 
necessary to provide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic. Either wil} be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL, if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information. 


PITTSBURGH METER CO. 


General Office and Works: 7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
New York Kansas City Seattle 
Chicago Columbia, S.C. Los Angeles 
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OREGON 
All bids for the $1,400,000 issue 


ASTORIA. 
of refunded improvement bonds were rejected 


because the bond market had become some- 
what disturbed due to the Florida disaster. 
As a result of this action the city made a 
saving of $37,623 when new bids were re- 
ceived. These per which 
are being refunded at a thus 
saving $71,000. 

By a three to two vote the city council or- 
dered the office of the city manager vacant, 
effective January 3, 1927. This means that 
City Manager O. E. Kratz will continue in 
office until the new mayor and one other new 
commissioner take office. One of the com- 
missioners explained the acticn by saying that 
it was not a vote to dismiss Mr. Kratz, but 
to put the matter of his further employment 
directly up to the new commission. He fur- 
ther stated that those voting for the resolu- 
tion feared that without such action the new 
commission would not take “immediate action.” 


are 6 cent bonds 


lower rate, 











Cities Studying the Plan 





MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 


MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 


of Chicago) 
LOS. ANGELES, CALIF. 


for 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 











NEW YORK 
BUFFALO. Considerable interest 
manifested in the city manager plan and the 
subject is being studied by the League of 
Women Voters. Miss Emily Kneubuhl of the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of the 
University of Syracuse, recently described the 
operation of the city manager plan to the mem- 
bers of the Twentieth Century Club. 
ARKANSAS 
FORT SMITH. Ata recent meeting of the 
Lions Club, Attorney John P. Woods declared, 
“Over at the city hall there is a condition which 
is a near approach to enmity. 


is being 


There is no con- 
there at all.” He 
further stated that many persons in the city 


certed administrative head 


will oppose bond issues until the city manager 
plan is installed. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHVILLE. Mr. Holmes Bryson is presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Group studying the city 
manager plan. Committees have been chosen 
to study results in neighboring cities having 
this form of government. The mayor of the 
city opposes the plan saying that in his opinion 
no city manager working for a salary would 
do the work as well or take as much interest in 
it as men elected by the people to look after 
their interests and that the city manager plan 








HANLINE BROS. 











DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 











McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Manufacturers of 


& 
SWANE @A8 A Cast [RON 
MW. Srv Cast | 


Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 
SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 









Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah 
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Expert Advice is 
Economy 





Consulting Engineers 


Future Planning 
is Efficiency 








W. R. Conarp 


CONARD & BUZBY 


J. S. Buzsy 


Burlington, N. J. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 


Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, 


Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 








Consulting Engineers 
This directory of engineers is referred 


to all city officials desiring engineering 
service. 


—Editor. 





C. WELLINGTON KOINER 
Consulting Engineer 
Reports, Appraisals, Rate Investigation 
Studies to Improve Municipal Utilities 
Lighting Pumping Management. 
1912 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Engineers, Consulting— 
Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 

Sewage Disposal, Reports. 

—Engineers, Operating— 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
Municipal Utilities. 


12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 











BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. 
E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. I. Dodd 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Les 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City 


GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Waterworks 
Paving - . Power Plants 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
770 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Sewage Syst>ms, Water 
Works and Street Pavements 
Municipal Work Exclusively 


New England Bldz., 


Merchants Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Shreveport, La. 





THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 


J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
tion of Properties Expert Testimony 


Union Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Alexander Potter, C. E 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 

Water Supply and Purification 

Plans and Reports. 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 


50 Church Street. NEW YORK 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 
WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS, 
RATE INVESTIGATIONS 
Interstate Bldg., Western Pacific Bldz., 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 





R. H. RANDALL 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Enginee 


1607 Canton St. 


C. S. ELICKER 


rs 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, explora- 


tion and timber operations GEODETIC SURVEYS 


including triangulation and 
for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines 


precise leveling 
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“sink the city into a mire of politics.” 
OKLAHOMA 

DURANT. A recent mass meting to con- 
sider the city manager plan was addressed by 
City Manager Kirk Dyer of Ardmore and City 
Manager O. J. S. Ellingson of Sherman, Texas. 

ILLINOIS 

EVANSTON. Mr. Milton Naramore advo- 
eates the city manager plan as Evanston’s 
greatest need in a recent issue of the News In- 
dex of that city. 

NAPERVILLE. Mr. L. P. Conover of Hins- 
dale recently addressed the Knife and Fork 
Club on “What is to be gained by having a 
city manager?” Mr. W. S. Givler was chair- 
man of the meeting. 

PARIS. Certain influential residents of the 
city will urge the adoption of the city man- 
ager plan at the spring election. 

KANSAS 
A petition with 1391 signaturs 


would 


OTTAWA. 


attached seeking a special election on the city 


manager plan has been presented to the com- 
mission. A previous petition was thrown out 
because of incorrect legal procedure. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE. Dr. Alfred F. Hughes re- 
cently declared in an address to student voters 
that adoption of the city manager plan is the 
way to stop wide-spread corruption in Evans- 
ville’s city government. 


MICHIGAN 
MT. CLEMENTS. City Manager C. W. Ham 
of Pontiac recently addressed the Rotary Club 
on “The Value of the City Manager.” 
MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH. The city legislative commit- 
tee, of which Mr. A. F. Lindsay is chairman, 
is expected to consider the city manager plan. 
A city manager bill was drawn two years ago 
but failed to pass in the legislature. 
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METCALF & EDDY 


Harrison P. Eddy 
Charles W. Sherman 
Almon L. Fales 


Frank A. Marston 
John P. Wentworth 
Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 


Consulting Engineers 
Water Works Sewerage Works. 
Wastes. Municipal Refuse Drainage. Flood 
Protection Supervision of Construction and 
Operation Laboratory for Chemi- 
cal and Biological Analyses. 


14 Beacon Street 


Industrial 


Valuations 


Boston, Mass. 





FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bidg 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Room 2, Realty 
Bidg., 115% S. Poinsettit St. 











Water Supply Sewag 





Disposal 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 


112 East 19th St. 
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2—Allis-Chalmers 5” Type “S’’ Pumps Installed for City of Houston, Texas 


Centrifugal Pumping Units 
for Cities of Any Size 


The Smaller Cities requiring smaller sized water supply pumps 
can have just as reliable pumping units as the large Cities by Specify- 
ing Allis-Chalmers Combined Centrifugal Pumping Units. Moreover, 
our new designs of pumps are unusually efficient even in the small 
sizes. For example, a few years ago a one million gallon per day 65 lb. 
pressure centrifugal pumping unit required a fifty horse power motor. 
Today you can get an Allis-Chalmers pump requiring only a forty 
horse power motor and do your pumping work comparatively as eco- 
nomically as Cities using larger pumps. Our representatives will 
recommend suitable efficient Allis-Chalmers pumps for your pumping 
requirements if you will send us your inquiries. 


Write for Bulletin 1632 F. 


LLIS= MER 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, U. S. Ae 
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W ASHINGTON 
A commission of freeholders is 


TACOMA. 
now at work considering the proposition of 
a new charter or revision of the present one. 
The city manager plan is figuring in the dis- 
cussion and will probably be the main point 
of controversy. 


ENGLAND 

During the past year the city manager plan 
has been discussed from time to time in various 
English municipal magazines. Thus far the 
discussion is more or less an academic one. 
The subject was mentioned by Nelville Cham- 
berlain, who is the minister of health and re- 
sponsible for most matters dealing with mu- 
nicipal life. After his address a number of 
newspapers took up the question and inter- 
viewed prominent business men. Beyond that, 
the discussion has not taken any tangible turn. 

A letter recently received from the secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce in a promi- 
nent English city states: “A great deal of op- 
position is bound to be found toward this 
scheme, particularly from those who are an- 
xious to take part in municipal life. (Ed. 
Note: That’s just the way it is over here). 











L New Appointments | 











HOLLYWOOD, FLA. Mr. C. C. Freeman, 
former chief of police, was appointed city man- 
ager in September, succeeding Mr. Charles H. 
Windham who resigned in order to devote his 
time to the work of harbor development. 

PALATKA, FLA. Mr. Chowning Cauthorn, 
former city clerk, was appointed city manager 
of Palatka on October 29th. 

ASHTABULA, OHIO. Mr. Carey S. Shel- 
don, Ashtabula attorney and member of the 
school board, was appointed city manager on 
November 16th. 











Elections | 


H 











NAUGATUCK, CONN. The proposed city 
manager charter failed in Naugatuck for the 
second time on November 29th by about the 
same margin as it failed last spring. The news- 
papers throughcut the state took the occasion 
to hold up the Connecticut cities which have 
the plan as horrible examples of what the re- 
maining cities must avoid if they wished to 
retain their dearly bought liberties. 
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0.K.CHAMPION:SEWER:CLEANER 


KUMLMAN PATENT 


$700 


ELEA 


Cities of 29 states are now using our 


eleaner with satisfaction. It is de- 
pendable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its 
cost on one job. Send for book de- 
scribmg our Cleaner; also free 
samples of sewer rods. 


HAMPION:COR ATION 
AMMONDSINDIANA 
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Los Angeles—A City of Light Bie. Ks 
o €. & mz 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, in his speech REE | ste 
before The National Electric Light Ass'n on 
May 19th, 1926, said: “Why, indeed, should ad 
there be any night in our cities today? As soon 
as the sun goes down, we should turn on a cur- 
rent of electricity that will flood every nook and r 


corner of our cities, making them as light as 
day; for only thus may we deliver ourselves 
wholly from the powers of darkness and evil BETTER STREET LIGHTING 
that prey upon mankind. Let us make our cities UNION METAL S:c02s0 
so light that Crime will not dare to show among —_ ” 

us his ugly head!” 








A copy of this valuable 
book should be in the 


Los Angeles, as this view illustrates, is rapidly hands of everyone in- 

o ° ee terested in making city 
approaching this condition. Union Metal lamp streets brighter, safer 
standards and G. E. Novalux units are turning = a lt ny 
night-time into day-time throughout the Sunkist “Better Street Light- 


Empire. More than 20,000 of these beautiful ing.”—Book No. 52. 
standards adorn the streets of such cities as Los 

Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, Long Beach and 

scores of other cities throughout this section. 


| 
And so it goes throughout the United States and ggg OO ar ae 
abroad. It is only natural that those who select southern California 
with care, prefer Union Metal Lamp Standards standard developed and 
- as manufactured by Union } 
because of their beauty, durability and low cost Metal. 


of installation and maintenance. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
' General Offices and Factory, Canton, Ohio 
} Chicago Office — 230 South Clark Street 
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AUBURN, NEW YORK. On November 2nd 
the people of Auburn voted 5776 to 5140 to 
have a committee of five named to draw up a 
new city charter which will have to be passed 
upon by the people before going into effect. 
Meanwhile the present city manager charter 
remains in effect and will continue to do so 
if the proposed new charter is not accepted by 
the people. 

A recent tax assessment plan correcting in- 
equalities in the present system is about to be 
placed in operation by the present city com- 
mission and this is really the basis for the dis- 
satisfaction and the action in. placing the pro- 
posal for a new charter before the people. The 
committee drafting the new charter has re- 
quested the city council to defer the new as- 
sessment plan, but this will not be done. 

NEWPORT, R. I. The citizens voted 5020 
by 1857 to approve the proposed city manager 
charter which must, however, be approved by 
the state legislature with the chance of being 
garbled there. Newport will be the first city 
manager city in what is the most conservative 
state in the country. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara 
adopted a new Mayor and Council charter on 


63 


November 16th replacing the council-manager 
charter which has been in operation since Jan- 
uary 1918. The vote was 3452 for and 2186 
against the new plan. One of the most hectic 
political campaigns was waged over the pro- 
posed charter. The opponents condemned it 
because it destroyed the business form of gov- 
ernment which had been entirely successful and 
substituted a political form giving an elected 
mayor “despotic” powers of appointment and 
removal. 

The charter provides for a council of six to 
be elected by wards, a mayor, attorney, police 
judge, assessor, and a board of education to be 
elected by the people. The mayor is to ap- 
point, subject to confirmation by the council, 
an engineer, a clerk and auditor, a treasurer 
and collector, a superintendent of the water 
works, a park commission of five, a board of 
health of six, five library trustees, three police 
and fire commissioners who in turn appoint 
the police and fire chiefs, a board of three 
fire and pulice pension commissioners, and five 
harbor commissioners. This charter is a long 
cumbersome document of one hundred fifty-four 


sections and follows in general plan the one 
recently adopted in Los Angeles. 
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ELGIN SALES 


501 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK 








The ELGIN has led each year since the first was shipped in 1914. 
1926—-More ELGINS purchased than all other sweepers combined. 
1925—More ELGINS purchased than 
1924—-More ELGINS purchased than 
-More ELGINS purchased than 
1922—-More ELGINS purchased than 
And so on each year to ELGIN’S genesis! 
Send today for ELGIN descriptive 


U.S. A. 


550 
ELGINS 
PURCHASED 


all other 
all other 
all other 
all other 


sweepers combined. 
sweepers combined. 
sweepers combined. 
sweepers combined. 


matter 


CORPORATION 


10 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
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Thorough Investigation vs. 
Inadequate Information 


fast supplanting the old time more expensive methods of 

street cleaning. Are you sure that your city could not profit- 
ably use one of these machines? If it can, why not have your ad- 
ministration receive credit for making this forward step? One of our 
representatives will gladly call on you and present cost figures that 
will enable you to decide definitely and intelligently whether your city 
should have one of these sweepers. In the meantime writes for one 
of our new catalogs describing Austin Motor Sweepers in detail. 


M ‘est Sweepers are becoming increasingly popular and are 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1858 
400 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 
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re PORTERVILLE, CALIF. A council-manager 
freeholders charter of the orthodox type has 
recently been adoptd. This charter follows CAST IRON PIPE 
closely in plan and verbiage the other council- ATIONA 
manager charters adopted in California cities 
and becoming more or less of a model for 1S MADE RIGHT 
adoption by cities of the fifth and sixth classes. 
+ National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
T isine Cos i Western Sales (tice 
ee 603-604 Land Bank Building. 


Kansas, Birmingham, Alabama, Charlotte, N. Kansas City, Missouri 
C., Spokane, Washington, and other cities are 


picking up the idea. Plans for three new school Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
buildings in Syracuse, New York, are being 


Nhe Water and Gas 
drawn on this principle. 


The Cincinnati Board of Education has ad- pP I pP BE 


dressed the Ohio Board of Standards to recom- 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


[ So Wane 





mend changes in the existing law at the com- Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
ing session of the legislature so as to permit Fittings and Special Castings. 
| the city to take advantage of the window- For your Convenience in getting 
/ gravity exhaust method. The advising archi- quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
tect on school buildings and the city health Kansas City. 
commissioner are behind this step. General Office and Foundries 
‘ The evidence is quite imposing as to the BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
, Other Sales Offices 


economy and the equal or superior health ad- Chicago, Il cttien, Stine 
> vantages of window ventilation with gravity Jacksonville, Fla. Bismarck, N. D. 
xhaust Salt Lake City, Utah 
——,- Los Angeles, Calif. 
In a matter that promises distinct gain both “— 
for the school child and for the taxpayer, has 
the city manager given it the thoughtful con- 
sideration which it deserves? 


= 
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The Merit System Under Council-Man- 
ager Control 


(Continued from page 22) 

















MATHEWS 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 
FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


—_—_— i 


dismissals to see that they are solely for lack 
of work or inefficiency and not through the 
personal prejudice of supervisors. 
Manager Plan Depends on Merit System 
Far from being hostile to civil service 


Gate Valves 


Cast Iron Pipe 


methods, the city manager form of govern- 
ment depends largely for its success on the 


} fullest application of the merit system in ap- Fittings 
pointments, promotions, and separations. You 
can readily see how dependent are the civil Manufactured 
service commission and the city manager on 
mutual co-operation and understanding. and shipped 
In conclusion, I wish to pledge my fullest from 


support and that of my brother city managers 
to you gentlemen in reaching the highest 
ideals of personnel administration in all our 


ONE PLANT 
by 





American cities. In the consciousness that 





this ideal will be effective in purifying our city 


governments of the corruption with which they RK. D. WOOD & CO. 
have in the past been burdened, let us press Phila., uo. a ma 


on to a better day of public service, municipal, 
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CATALOGS FOR YOU 


The Municipal Buyers’ & Readers’ Guide 


Interesting catalogs and material for the city officials. 
FREE FOR THE WRITING 





Also DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


Public Management accepts the advertisements of only such firms as it is willing to 
recommend to City Administrators 








Accountant 
G. W. Schwartz & Daughter 


Appraisals 


Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


McWayne Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe. 

Lynchbury Foundry Co. 

National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Consulting Engineers 

E. T. Archer & Company 

Consulting Municipal Engineers. 
Black & Veatch ...... 
Burns & McDonnell - 
The J. N. Chester Engineers 
Conard & Buzby 
Fuller & McClintock 
Heningson Engineering Co. 
C. Wellington Koiner 
Nichloas S. Hill, Jr. 
Metcalf & Eddy 
A. E. Mullergren 
Alexander Potter 
R. H. Randall & Co , 
Gilbert C. White & Co. 


Culverts 


Armco Culvert Ass'n 


Diaphragm Pumps 
Edson Manufacturing Co 


Pacific Flush Tank Co 
Electrical Supplies 
Graybar Electric Co. 


Engine and Power 
Chalmers 


Plants 
Allis 


Engraving 
Capper Engraving Co. 
Fire Apparatus and 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fire Hose 


inside 


page 51 


page 51 


page 57 


. page 57 
page 


page 


page 
page 
page 
page 58 
page 
page 58 
page 
page 59 
page 
. page 58 
page 
page £ 
page 


page 


page 55 


page 51 


page 6 
page 60 
page 61 


page 
front cover 


This book gives complete information about Union 
Metal Lamp Standards, and is profusely illustrated. 
It covers the subject of ornamental! street lighting 
completely, and is worthy of a place in the refer- 


ence libraries of every City Manager. A copy will 
be sent gratis upon request. 
Paving Material 
Tarvia a - page 38 
Public Address Systems 
Graybar Electric Co. page 6 
Road Machinery 
Buffalo Springfield Roller Co page 56 
Sewer Cleaning Machinery 
Champion Corporation page 61 
Sewer Cleaning Machine Booklet 
Sewer Cleaning Rods and Accessories Pamphlet 
Street Cleaning Machinery 
Austin Mfg. Co. page 64 
Elgin Sales Corp. page 63 
3Zutler Mfg. Co. page & 
Tractors 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 5 


page 

The folder entitled, “Caterpillar” line, briefly de- 
scribes and pictures the five models of “Caterpil- 
lar’’ Tractors. Other literature is available relat- 
ing especially to snow clearing, road-building, gar- 
bage disposal and other specia] classes of work. 


Traffic Guides. 


Essco Manufacturing Co. page 4 
Trucks 

Moreland Truck Co page 57 
Voting Machines 

Automatic Registering Machine Co page 53 
Water Meters 

Badger Meter Co page 53 


Manufacturers of hot and cold water and oi] meters. 








ee 








Hydrants Hersey Meter Co. page 52 
The R. D. Wood & Co. page 65 Neptune Meter Co page 7 
Pittsburgh Meter Co. page 56 
Incinerators Manfgrs. Artic, Tropic, Keystone, Eureka, and 
| De Carie Incinerator Corp page 55 Keystone Compound Water Meters; also Gas Me- 
. ters of all types and meters for Gasoline and Oil. 
Mechanical Accounting Systems New plant, most modern Foundry and Machinery 
Wal ct ae ; ’ ° Equipment, Prompt and Efficient Service Cata- 
alter harniey 2. page < logs and Complete Information sent on request 
Motor Cycles Thomson Meter Co. inside back cover 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. outside back cover White Ways 
Ornamental Street Lighting Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co page 50 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. page 62 - 
| The Union Metal Manufacturing Company has Zone Paint 
just issued a new book “Better Street Lighting.” Hanline Bros page 57 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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